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THE TRIALS OF STAFF OFFICERS. 
THE STATE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


By GENERAL CHARLEs KING. 


(Continued.) 


As described in the preceding chapter, betwen the Assemblies, Confer- 
ences and Synods of various religious denominations, the resolutions 
passed in council and the appeals to powers far more influential with 
our governor than were considerations purely military, the existing 
order of things had been overturned and the movement of troops to 
camp on Sunday forbidden. 

In this somewhat formidable crusade against established custom 
some of the best people and most sincere Christians in the state, and 
many of what our English brethren term “dissenting” sects, were rep- 
resented. The Roman Catholic and Episcopalian churches, apparently, 
saw no reason to interfere. Two companies in our one city regiment 
were made up almost entirely of good Catholics, who went to early 
mass before repairing to their armories and reporting for duty, while 
of the Protestant Episcopalians we had, or had had, so many chap- 
lains in the Guard that they perhaps had pointed out the difficulties 
besetting the military authorities, and from these great church com- 
munities there came no second to the motion of the others. 

But what had been said and done proved all sufficient; yet even 
that had its humorous side. 

Away up among the pine woods was a thriving little town that sup- 
ported one of the finest companies of citizen soldiery to be found in the 
West, if not in the whole country. Almost every man had been 
brought up from boyhood with a gun in his hand. Bear, deer, wolf 
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‘and wildcat were thick in the woods that stretched for miles in every 
direction from the outskirts of the town. Eight out of ten the mem- 
bers of Company “A” were expert shots, born woodsmen, hunters, 
scouts, accustomed to “roughing it,” to the camp fire and bivouac. 
Moreover, that company, after its first few years, was so well com- 
manded and so ably managed that it became a vast power for good in 
the community. It stood among the foremost in rifle practice in the 
Western States, compelled all its men to practice regularly and, that 
the best results might follow, enjoined early hours and insisted on tem- 
perance in meat, drink and tobacco. The “tough” element had long 
since been weeded out. The best men in the county were mustered 
in, and presently it resulted that to belong to Company “A” was the 
sutest card to social or commercial success in the young city. It 
brought such prizes home from camp. It won such praise from the 
keen-eyed inspectors—all “regulars,” mind you, for never since 1880 
had the Badger State been without them—that the bulk of the populace 
flocked to see the: command on drill; crowds came to watch it shoot, 
and, when it went for its annual tour in camp, much more than its 
weight in civilians, male and female, to the embarrassment of the 
adjutant and quartermaster generals, insisted on following. 

In the summer of ’85 it appeared at Camp Ruggles (so named for 
the adjutant general of the army, who had shown a deep personal 
interest in the Badger camps and guardsmen) without a man missing 
from its membership and with an overwhelming escort of enthusiastic 
friends and fellow citizens of both sexes. The hotels and boarding 
houses at the railway station could not begin to accommodate them, 
and the quartermaster’s department, rather than see them shelterless, 
opened store rooms, set up spare canvas and did what it could to house 
them. They had “rations to burn,” as they said. The company went 
through camp in a cloud of triumph and home in a blaze of glory, 
never dreaming of the array of complaint laid at their door in a long 
letter from an aggrieved pastor whose overburdened soul found relief 
in a flood of accusation and lament that made Mr. X’s eyes pop when 
he read it. 

The indignant gentlemen had written, he said (and the letter is 
doubtless still on file), to add his protest to that of those eminent 
Christians whose souls had been shocked by the open and wanton 
sacrilege and Sabbath breaking of which the militia had been guilty 
and which, according to the writer, reached its climax the previous 
Sunday in this usually peaceful, law-abiding town. At the very hour 
designated for divine service, with crashing drums and shoutings and 
unseemly noise, the firing of guns and heaven knows what all besides, 
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the local company had marched to the-railway, rendermg the sacred 
lessons of the day inaudible, divine worship impossible, and drawing 
after them to the station by dozens the lambs of the flock, who would 
otherwise have been searching the scriptures within the walls of the 
sanctuary. 

What the reverend gentleman expected, probably, was that the 
adjutant general would swallow the statement entire, after the manna 
of the newspapers, and proceed to score the officers and men without 
hearing the other side of the story. The last thing he expected, cer- 
tainly, was that, in accordance with War Department methods, his let- 
ter should be “Referred to the commanding officer Company ‘A,’ 

th Infantry, for remark.” ‘ : 

And these remarks were a caution: A straightforward veteran 
was that captain—a square, solid, reliable and much respected man. 
He called in the leading soldiers and citizens and read to them the 
aspersions emanating from that far-western “little church around the 
corner,”—as narrow as its New York namesake was broad under Dr. 
Houghton’s wise and Christian rectorship—and the indignation of the 
hearers knew no bounds. It was promptly established that, so far 
from marching anywhere near the church, they had taken another 
way ; that, so far from marching to music, they had proceeded by order 
in utter and disciplined silence; that the only crashing of drums and 
shoutings occurred at the railway station, a mile from the church; 
that the only firing of guns came from the opposite direction and by 
persons in no wise connected with the company, though some, it seems, 
were children of the church; and finally, that the only truthful thing 
in the entire charge was that many lambs had skipped the sheepfold 
and gamboled away to bleat their good-byes to the soldier boys, and 
so did not get back for the sermon, which, probably, was where the 
shoe pinched, for the dominie was said that day to have preached to 
deaf, not deafened, ears and “a beggarly array of empty boxes.” 

Then both letter and reply got into the local papers, and it is to be 
feared that the captain’s course in having so many confidential ad- 
visers and backers led to this unauthorized proceeding, and then the 
whole community rose in wrath at the luckless cleric, and there was the 
very mischief to pay. There came another letter from him to the 
adjutant general, begging that the matter be dropped—that he had 
written in haste—that after mature reflection he could see that he had 
been unintentionally unjust, etc., etc., but in the meantime it seemed 
advisable that he pay a long projected visit to another locality, and 
then, little by little, the excitement simmered down. 

But, except in the case of a few detached and widely separated 
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companies, the governor’s reluctant order stood, and “the Guard” 
traveled to camp in a way to set a soldier’s teeth on edge. Such of 
its membership as could get away on Saturday did so; the rest followed 
singly or in small squads. Officers, as a rule, went with the colors 
on Saturday. The men who followed went as they pleased, and, being 
under no restraint, the result was that, instead of traveling through 
the state in their special train, in disciplined order and silence, they 
swarmed all over the Sunday express trains, skylarking from one car 
to another, jumping off at every stop, making wild rushes at every 
beer saloon and more noise and devilment in plain sight and hearing 
of far more critics, church people and strangers than all the Sunday 
troop trains of all.the years of our experience massed in one huge 
excursion could ever have matched. It was in the power of the gov- 
ernor to prevent them, as organizations, from traveling on Sunday, 
but not as individuals, hence the utter failure of the plan, for if the 
object aimed at by our friends of the various religious bodies was to 
keep holy the seventh day the result had been the reverse. But very 
possibly, as in the later case of the canteen, these good people per- 
suaded: themselves that all the disorder that occurred as a consequence 
of the change was the fault of “the military authorities,” who incited 
the men to their evil deeds by way of resenting the interference of 
outsiders. 

The governor, however, saw with eyes unclouded by prejudice or 
passion: “We complied with their wishes,” said he, “and tried their 
plan in all good faith. It has made things much worse than they were, 
so they ought to be glad to see the old way in force again.” The last 
regiment to camp, therefore, came by special train, and in Sunday 
quiet and order, seeing which, or hearing it, the church militant re- 
turned to the charge, somewhat reduced in point of numbers, perhaps, 
but not a whit in fervor. We may as well finish the subject here and 
now with a sample of the correspondence and the comments thereon. 


Take this letter, for instance: 
“OCTOBER 22, 1895. 


“To the Adjutant General, 


“Dear Sir:—At the recent meeting of the Synod of Wisconsin, 
held at Oshkosh, the following paper was unanimously adopted, to 
wit: 

“The Presbyterian Synod of Wisconsin, believing that to require 
our state militia to travel to and from camp on Sunday encourages 
the violation of law and compels young men of Christian principle 
either to refuse to enter the state militia or trample on their religious 
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convictions, does earnestly petition the governor and the adjutant 
general of our state to make such arrangements that henceforth the 
military companies shall not go to or from camp on the first day of 
_ the week, called Sunday. 
“Attest : 
“(Signed) Appison V. C. SCHENCK, 
“State Clerk.” 


Referring to this a local paper said the request, as had been an- 
nounced, has been complied with this year, but the adjutant general 
to-day sent the following letter to the Reverend Mr. Schenck: 


“ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE; 
“April 18th, 1896. 


“Dear S1r:—Your letter enclosing the resolution passed by the 
Presbyterian Synod (similar resolutions having been passed by the 
Synod of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist) has been the subject of 
long thought and earnest consultation, the governor especially inter- 
esting himself in the matter, and I have now the honor to reply as fol- 
lows: 

“The State limits the number of days to seven in which the Na- 
tional Guard can be ordered into camp of instruction, and these seven 
days include the time spent in transporting the troops to and from 
camp. It has been found, therefore, that only five working days can 
be had at camp, where, so short is the time, so broad the scope of 
instruction, and so important each and every one of the drills, maneu- 
vers and exercises, that every moment is precious. Even now it is 
temarked on all hands by experienced soldiers that our men have only 
just begun to get settled down to their work when it is time to quit 
camp and go home. If the troops were sent to camp in mid-week, and 
Sunday allowed to intervene as one of these five precious days, it 
would mean exactly twenty-four hours taken out of the 124 to be de- 
voted to instruction. One-fifth of the year’s progress in drills, disci- 
pline and rifle practice in the open field would have to be sacrificed, 
and, from a military, an economic and business point of view, would 
prove a total loss. Hence, some years before the present administra- 
tion entered upon its duties it, became the rule to send the troops to 
camp on Sunday so that they could be in readiness to begin work the 
first thing Monday morning, and then to send them home Saturday 
so that they could have their peaceful Sunday rest before returning to 
their avocations on Monday morning. Now they leave their armories 
in disciplined silence and order; they are not permitted to straggle 
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from their trains, and the very first duty expected of officers and men 
after reaching camp is attendance at the divine service conducted by 
the regimental chaplain, thereby bringing under the influence of the 
gospel hundreds of young men, most of whom are not regular attend- 
ants at divine service when at home. 

But, so impressed is the governor by the action taken by your 
own and kindred associations, that he has directed me to endeavor to 
send the troops to camp this year again on Saturday, and the experi- 
ment shall be made. In so doing we must invoke your earnest aid, 
for the following reasons: 

“Employers, as a rule, are most reluctant to let their men off at 
all, but in the greater number of cases, yielding to our pleas, have 
permitted them to be gone from Sunday to Sunday. Now we shall 
have to urge them to grant an additional day, as you can readily see 
that troops from such points as the far north and west and south- 
western parts of the State must be up and away as early as five or 
six A. M. in order to admit of their special train starting in time to 
pick up all the other companies of their respective regiments and reach 
camp before evening. 

“This also, will involve demanding of the men that they forfeit 
one day’s wages or salary at home, for which we can offer no equiva- 
lent. It demands of them eight days’ service for seven days’ pay. 
It demands of them that they shall go down into their pockets and 
pay their bands for an extra day’s service, also their cooks and camp 
servants. It means that they may be turned loose on the village Sat- 
urday night, for we have no legal hold on them on the extra day and 
cannot compel them to remain in camp. It demands that we permit 
our men to come to camp by squads and detachments instead of by 
battalions and regiments as hitherto, for, no matter how you may plead 
or we may argue, many employers will prove obdurate and refuse 
their men permission to leave before six o’clock Saturday night. Then 
these eager young soldiers will, individually or in small parties, take 
the first train, late at night or Sunday morning, and being suddenly 
relieved of all restraint, and there being neither organization nor 
officers to enforce discipline, there may be drinking, card playing and 
many disorders in the cars, to the scandal of our uniform and the dis- 
tress of all good Christian men and women who may see or hear of it. 
Under the system as it is, we have quiet, decorum and respect for the 
day. Under the system which compliance with your resolutions will 
entail, I foresee evils far worse than those which exist to-day. Never- 
theless, in full sympathy with your efforts in behalf of a sacred cause, 
it is the intention of this administration to use every means to carry 
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out the wishes expressed in your communication; and if, in recogni- 
tion of the spirit in which these resolutions have been received, you 
desire to aid the staté troops and put an end at one and the same time 
to the necessity for traveling on Sunday, let me urge that you and 
your associates unite in an effort to induce the next legislature to give 
to the National Gvard pay and subsistence for ten days in camp in- 
stead of seven. 

“This letter has been submitted to the chaplains of our four regi- 
ments and their replies, emphatically endorsing these views, are on 
file in this office and very much at your service should you care to see 
them. 

“Trusting that you will convey to your associates early notification 
of the result of their resolutions, and with every assurance of our 
appreciation of the motives which prompted you to seek to maintain 
the sacred character of the Lord‘s day, I have the honor to be, sir, 
very respectfully, 

“(So anpD So), 
“Adjutant General.” 


This long letter had at least one effect. Quoting from the State 
Journal of April 20th, ’96, we have the following: “Ina prelude Sun- 
day morning on ‘The State’s New Regard for Sunday,’ Mr. Cochran 


referred to the recent action of the governor, changing the time of 
militia movement to Camp Douglas from Sunday to Saturday. After 
outlining the steps which brought about this change, Mr. Cochran 
made reference to the letter of the adjutant general in Saturday’s 
Journal, characterizing it as so courteous, so wise, so eminently fair, 
so evident an effort to face the manifest difficulties squarely and to 
overcome them conscientiously, that one would imagine the general 
was issuing an order on a frontier post and never within a thousand 
miles of the political maelstrom. ‘Though he be a soldier, it is a most 
refreshing peace document,’ said the gentleman, ‘and if it indeed be 
political capital, let us have some more of it.’ 

“Quotations from the letter were read revealing the difficulties in 
the way of moving troops a day ahead of time. The speaker re- 
marked that ordinary politicians would have contented themselves with 
rehearsing these and telling the Christian people of the state to go to 
the legislature for redress: But the administration would carry out 
this reform in the face of the manifest difficulties. It is the duty of the 
churches to commend heartily this honorable step and to follow out the 
pertinent suggestion that a bill be framed to the next legislature to 
give the militia ten days in camp instead of seven. The chaplains of 
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the regiments were called upon to arouse public sentiment towards this 
end.” 

And so ended that chapter. 

The camps of ’95 were valuable principally because of the pres- 
ence with us of strong detachments of regulars, a model regiment of 
infantry, a famous light battery and two troops of cavalry that the 
country folk for fifty miles round came thronging to see. The fine mil- 
itary reservation, with its shady groves, its picturesque and towering 
buttes and its almost unequaled rifle ranges, became one vast picnic 
ground, and Hercules at the Augzan Stables had little harder a task 
than did the troops, regular and state, in cleaning up after each succes- 
sive.coming of our admiring and enthusiastic fellow citizens. The 
debris of innumerable lunches littered the grassy slopes in every direc- 
tion, and the soldiers began to take it much to heart that they should 
-have to turn out twice a day and clean up a hundred acres left in most 
unsightly shape by these otherwise welcome visitors. Seeing this, 
some of the parties had the thoughtfulness and grace to “tidy up” on 
their own account, while others, it must be owned, sat grinning in the 
midst of their own wastage as though enjoying the sight of soldiers 
picking up greasy paper, half eaten scraps, orange peel, squeezed 
lemons and the like, so this made some of the men rabid, and Mr. X 
didn’t blame them. He desired to issue orders that “lunching” would 
be permitted only in a certain convenient grove on the reservation 
where shade, shelter and water were all to be had, and where the 
quartermaster general could provide receptacles for the scraps, but it 
was some time before the governor, eminently a man of the people, 
could be so persuaded, and then camps were about over for the sum- 
mer. 

It had been a difficult thing to teach our troops that reveille meant 
“everybody up” in a soldierly camp, and that taps meant every light 
out except the lanterns of the Guard and the officers—that it meant 
absolute silence and bed. The systems varied in the different regi- 
ments, some colonels being lax, others striving to exact discipline; 
some companies being soldierly, some slouchy, so Mr. X decided to 
inist on uniformity. 

Reveille roll-call, as it had been conducted, was a farce. Officers 
and men slept through or turned out as best suited them, or com- 
promised by squatting in their blankets and lazily answering “Here.” 
The order that every officer should be up, dressed in proper uniform 
and supervising the formation of roll-call and that every man must 
be in ranks and proper uniform by or before the last note of the assem- 
bly was, in the descriptive language of the Guard, “a corker.” Fifteen 
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minutes exactly were allowed between the sound of the gun, accom- 
panied by the first notes of reveille, and the last toot of the assembly, 
and Mr. X was up every morning to see that the order was obeyed, the 
camp being considered a big military post of which he had been 
placed in command by order of the governor. Under the lamented 
Adjutant General Porter this plan had worked well for years in the 
Empire State and well did it work here. 

At first the men growled a bit, so did some of the officers, but the 
soldiers among them took to it from the start. The post commander 
sped from street to street, afoot or in saddle, and whether “the boys” 
liked it or not, obey they had to. By the third day they had begun to 
see the benefit and importance of the system. By the end of the 
camp there was only one regiment that in its entirety had not taken 
hold of it with keen zeal. 

Then, to make them “smart,” soldierly and quick at formation, Mr. 
X insisted that the companies should not begin to form until the first 
note of assembly and then should spring to ranks and. be ready for the 
sergeant’s “Left Face”—not too easy a thing to do with even fifty men 
in double rank, but even this they did and did well—did so well that 
one company one never-to-be-forgotten morning played a capital game 
on their “persistent prodder,” as he had been called, and one which 
tickled him as much as them. By Friday, before the assembly was 
due, pretty much every man of every company was standing close to 
the formation ground ready to jump into his place, but this Friday 
morning as Mr. X hastened from street to street, bustling with blue- 
coated lads buttoned up to the throat, he suddenly came to one street 
absolutely tenantless. Not aman in sight! The tent flaps without ex- 
ception were closed! The tent walls were down! Glancing toward 
the officers’ line Mr. X saw the captain and his subalterns just stepping 
forth, and then, before he had been tricked into saying a word, all on a 
sudden, quick and spirited, the bugles on the general parade in front 
of the colonel’s tent struck up the assembly. 

“Instantly every tent flap flew outward; every tent gushed forth a 
little blue-coated squad that, with laughing cheer, came scampering 
to ranks. They formed in a twinkling of an eye, and then, with ranks 
and faces straight as a martinet could demand, proceeded to answer 
roll-call. 

When the Badger regiments went away to the Spanish-American 
war three years later many of their companies occasionally observed 
reveille in just that way, to the amaze of the few officers who hap- 
pened to see it. They said “that was the way they had been taught 
at home.” The scamps! 
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Then taps, too, had a significance it had never had before. Many a 
man in most of the camps in all the regiments knew it meant “lights 
out” and silence, but so long as nobody had insisted on that interpreta- 
tion why not have fun? Camp was often, therefore, alive with frolic, 
pillow fights, blanket tossing, etc., and sometimes with such racket that 
men who wished to sleep found it impossible. At officers’ school Mr. 
X notified them that the company officers should patrol their company 
streets for twenty minutes, to insure every light being out the instant 
taps sounded, every man in his blankets and all silent. Then, if all 
was absolutely quiet, one officer should remain ten minutes longer to 
suppress the faintest sound; after which he need no longer patrol, but 
one company officer must remain close to the head of the company 
street for at least an hour after the sounding of taps. It was easier to 
bring about than the reforms instituted for reveille. Camp became 
dark and still as the depths of a cave and stayed so all night long. 

They were talking last summer, at the time the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs of the House of Representatives was visiting the big 
reservation, about the records made by certain adjutants general and 
the epitaphs they deserved—for many of them are gone—when up 
spoke a veteran of the great war, the man who through one administra- 
tion after another for years has served the state as its valued inspector 
of small arms practice. “My epitaph for General X,” said he, “when 
his time comes, will be this: Here lies the man who put our Badger 
troops to bed at taps and kept them there till reveille.” 

Yet it hadn’t been such a hard thing todo. There were three com- 
panies that went home and told stories about the hard drills and pri- 
vations to which they had been subjected, giving the reporters and 
anti-administration sheets a chance to reproduce and air the old, old 
stock phrases about “Military Martinets,” “Regular Army Straight 
Jacket for High Spirited Militia!’ “Outrageous Punishments In- 
flicted on Citizen Soldiery” (half a dozen young roysterers caught 
after taps “raising the devil about town,” as said the pious marshal, 
had indeed been committed to the guard-house and made to do “police” 
duty about the kitchens all next day). “Ripe for Mutiny.” “Burned 
Him in Effigy,” etc., etc. But as these served to call forth very ener- 
getic expressions from prominent citizens, giving the opposite view 
of the case, they suddenly ceased. 

One of the comical features of camp life both years, though I dare 
say the quartermaster general and certain evicted or homeless victims 
could not see it in that light, grew from the governor’s overwhelming 
geniality and lavish kindliness. His mind was much occupied with 
questions of state, and yet he never met a fellow creature that he 
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didn’t long to make happy. In his travels about the state he was for- 
ever meeting prominent citizens to whom he began to talk at once 
about the Guard and that wonderful reservation and the fine, disci- 
plined camps they were having, usually ending with, “Say, now, I 
want you to go up there afid see it—see it thoroughly. I want you 
to take the madam and the little folks—it will do ’em all good. You 
go right up there and occupy my cottage. I can’t get out again until 
next week, Just tell General X or the quartermaster general or Major 
W—— to put you right in the governor’s cottage and you'll be all 
right.” 

Then the train or carriage would start. Somebody would get the 
governor’s ear, and in five minutes he would have forgotten the whole 
circumstance, and in five hours would have met other statesmen 
whom he wished to impress with the manifold excellences of our great 
reservation and would similarly bid them to come, “bring all their 
girls and boys” and occupy his cottage. Some accepted; then fun and 
trouble both began—trouble topmost except to those who had abnor- 
mal development of the gift of humor and had not the task of straight- 
ening matters. Statesmen and soldiers thus doubled up were easily 
appeased. Their better natures speedily triumphed over the temporary 
discomfiture. It was their better halves that “raised cane,” looked dag- 
gers, spake icily and fumed internally. Will Mr. X ever forget the 
dawn of that eventful day when, by the Owl train from somewhere, 
there reached the station a sleepy couple who were straightway driven 
out to camp, were shown by the officer of the guard to the governor’s 
bungalow ; found it occupied, and stirred up the quartermaster general, 
who in turn stirred up the chief of staff? A lady left that reservation 
before the sun was many hours high, saying, without reservation, 
things about the chief and his staff that some of them shudder still in 
recalling. Bad as was the situation, it might have been worse had 
their ladyships been on speaking terms. 

Guard duty had always been oné of the weak points of the Badger 
troops, despite strenuous efforts to teach it. Every summer brought 
about thirty-three per cent. of raw material into the force, and rarely 
did the recruits come to camp even partially instructed in what might 
be called the School of the Sentry. About one-half of the officers, in 
1895, were well informed, experienced men, who had studied faithfully 
and who had striven, in the limited time they had, to “coach” their re- 
cruits. Perhaps one-fourth the non-commissioned officers were also 
well schooled and able to instruct. Some few companies there were 
that prided themselves _n their thorough knowledge of the craft, and 
members of these commands could be seen closely watching, and even 
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criticising, the work of the sentries along the line of the regulars. The 
object lesson was always of value. Each member of the Guard had 
long been provided with a little pasteboard slip on which were printed 
the general orders, which he was expected to memorize, and the special 
orders, which he was enjoined to read, mark, learn and inwardly di- 
gest. Each corporal was expected to catechise his relief an hour before 
posting it. Each sergeant of the Guard and each officer, senior and - 
junior, was instructed to visit each relief and question each sentry, and 
still men would be seen slouching along their posts, with their rifles at 
“knapsack rest”—a militia invention—their heads hanging, their eyes 
on the ground and their thoughts on anything but the duty in hand. 
Others, loafing in the shade, with rifles resting on the ground, would 
permit officers and men to pass without notice, and when overhauled 
for their sins would say they “didn’t see ’em,” and were virtuously 
indignant when punished for that very reason. It took persistent 
pounding to hammer the ideas into the heads of the men (and it was 
often quite as bad in old frontier days in the regulars) that a sentry 
must see, and that nothing short of being suddenly stricken blind 
could excuse his not seeing. Time was in the early history of the 
Army of the Potomac when Badger regiments had some reason to 
pride themselves on their expert performance of guard duty, and vet- 
eran officers in the Guard strove to inspire these modern Badgers by 
telling incidents illustrative of Badger prowess in the past. One tale 
had such solid foundation in fact, and was so good a soldier story, that, 
old as it is, it deserves to be retold here. 

Away back in the fall of ’61, when “Little Mac” was daily riding 
the lines, reviewing and organizing that grand army about Washing- 
ton, a Badger regiment lay camped in a ravine out in front of the new- 
ly built field works of Forts Marcy and Ethan Allen. The headquar- 
ters of General “Baldy” Smith were long rifle shot away, and thither 
few, if any, of the Badgers ever wandered, because though October was 
close at hand, they were still wearing the gray uniforms in which 
they had marched from home in May, drilled across the Long Bridge 
in June and fought at First Bull Run in July. They were now in 
tatters. They knew it, and, though the fault was not theirs but Uncie 
Sam’s, they felt it, and with it, the cussedness that comes with rags. 

One wonderful September day there came marching into view a 
beautiful brand new regiment, in brand new gray uniforms, with pol- 
ished arms and accoutrements and snow white gloves and canvas tents, 
and with wonderful precision they proceeded to pitch the latter, and 
then to post their sentries—three spick span, stalwart fellows tramp- 
ing the southward side of their allotted rectangle, parallel with and 
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not thirty paces away from the Badger scarecrow sentries on their 
northward line—a line where now whole companies of shabby, un- 
kempt commentators sprawled on their stomachs and indulged in 
audible and sarcastic criticism, coupled with patronizing instructions, 
all for the benefit of the new arrivals. Other and younger boys in 
gray were doing the same thing a summer later at West Point for one 
at least of these spectators. 

That new regiment had a colonel who evidently meant his men to 
be up in guard duty, for the corporal made the rounds; then came the 
junior officer of the guard; then, a little later, the senior; then the 
red-sashed officer-of-the-day, and finally even the handsome, blonde- 
moustached, slender young colonel himself, a “graduate,” as any ex- ~ 
perienced eye could see. “Gosh! but what won’t those fellows know 
about sentry duty by sunset ?” said a satirical Badger. “Gosh,” indeed! 
What a lesson in the possibilities of sentry duty wasn’t learned befor 
sunrise | 

Night came on, black, drizzly and gusty. A little fire burned in 
front of the guard tents of the new-comers, where No. 1 paced slowly 
up and down, but, except for the dim lights flitting about the general’s 
headquarters up on the road some six hundred yards away, and the 
faint glow on the canvas walls of the colonel or some of his officers, 
all was darkness everywhere about the camps and sentry posts in the 
lowlands, and sentries of the new regiment were counting the minutes 
to the coming of the third relief toward midnight, when No. 2, over 
a hundred yards to the right rear of the guard tents, heard the tramp 
of armed men, and there came looming dimly out of the darkness 
shadowy shapes.in double column of files. “Who comes there?” he chal- 
lenged. “Relief,” was the muttered answer. “Halt, relief,” said he. 
“Advance, corporal, with the countersign.” “Relief, halt!” gruffly, 
yet low, came the corporal’s orders, and the rifles dropped from sup- 
port to the shoulder (carry), while a figure in gray overcoat, collar 
shrouded, strode up and whispered “Monterey.” 

“Countersign’s right,” said No. 2, after the vogue af the day. 
“Advance, relief.” Up came the new No. 2, rifle at port. Briefly the 
relieved one mumbled a few words as instructions he had given twice 
before that day, then fell in at the rear of the tramping squad, as, 
guided by its corporal, it swept on to the post of No. 3; relieved him 
with the same mumbled formalities, and so on went the whole north, 
east and southern fronts, replacing each sentry in turn with one of 
their own muffled-up number, until 2 and 3 found themselves grad- 
ually promoted from the rear to next to the head of the little column, 
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with only two more sentries to relieve before they reached the guard 
tents. 

But, when they came to the southwest corner of camp and expected. 
to file to the right, for some unaccountable reason the corporal failed 
to give the command. The two men in front marched stolidly on. 
straight to the west, heading across the uneven fields toward the 
headquarters lights, and the whole relief came stumbling after, and 
that for a time was the last of them. 

Then presently there arose a hubbub in camp. Corporal Green,,. 
having formed his third relief at the guard tent, having been duly in- 
spected by the senior officer of the guard and directed to, “Post your 
relief,” had marched away through the pitchy darkness ; had found the- 
“beat” but not the sentry at No. 2; was scandalized to find No. 3 simi- 
larly missing and amazed to hear from a wakeful and observant mem- 
ber of Company “A” a query as to what ’n’ell he was doing. The- 
relief had gone round ten minutes before. Then up rose the voice of 
the corporal in shouts for the other corporal ; and the officer-of-the-day, . 
lantern bearing, came running to the spot, and the colonel stuck his. 
head out into the drizzle and followed with his whole soul and body, 
for the lantern went dancing from post to post, revealing one after 
another unguarded, tenantless, every sentry gone, and who knows. 
what uproar might have resulted had not some bedraggled fellows 
come drifting back from the far front.of camp to tell the tale of a 
phantom relief and a bogus corporal. Then the colonel heard snicker- 
ing through the night from the direction of the scarecrow camp, and 
all on a sudden “caught on.” Those ragged rascals had sent forth 
sentries by one of their own fellows, who had then promptly deserted 
post and made his way back to his gleeful comrades ; and presently the - 
extemporized corporal and relief were safe within their own lines, . 
all except the two file leaders, still taking the wondering but subor- 
dinate fellows across ditch and hump and hollow until they landed 
them in the very face of the indignant headquarters guard, where 
those leaders promptly vanished into the darkness, leaving the bedev- 
iled victims to explain as best they could. It was a joke never to- 
be mentioned in the presence of the men of a certain regiment of a 
far Eastern State for many a long month thereafter. 

But Mr. X was insisting on the same thoroughness of instruc- 
tion to the end that officers and sergeants of the guard were out visit- 
ing sentries at all manner of hours day and night, and one day when 
he himself was inspecting, the guard turned out to receive him as he 
neared the post of No. 1, and a sturdy, stocky little chap in the chev-- 
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rons of a corporal brought them to the present. This being acknow- 
ledged, he ‘commanded order arms and there stood blushing and em- 
barrassed. 

“Well, sir,” said the post commander, both amused and sympa- 
thetic, “what report?” 

The little man bit his lips, shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
made valiant effort to recall the words his seniors had used in like 
cases, and finally blurted out: 

“T—don’t know just how to say it, sir, but—there’s two fellers 


” 
© 


shy 
(To be continued.) 
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VAN DERVEER’S BRIGADE AT 
CHICKAMAUGA.* ° 


By GENERAL J. W. BisHop, 


(Then Colonel Second Regiment Minnesota Infantry Volunteers.) 


Durinc the period covered by this narrative, the following infantry 
regiments, viz., the 9th Ohio (Col. Gustave Kammerling), the 35th 
Ohio (Lt. Col. H. V. Boynton), the 87th Indiana (Col. Newell Glea- 
son), and the 2nd Minnesota (Col. James George), and Battery “I,” 
4th U. S. Artillery, commanded by Lt. Frank G. Smith, constituted 
the Third Brigade of Third Division, 14th Army Corps, Army of the 
Cumberland. 

The Army was commanded by Major General W. S. Rosecrans, 
the Corps by Major General George H. Thomas, the Division by Brig- 
adier General J. M. Brannan, and the Brigade by Colonel Ferdinand 
Van Derveer, of the 35th Ohio, and was called and known as “Van 
Derveer’s Brigade.” F 

On the 16th day of August, 1863, the Army of the Cumberland, 
at and near Tullahoma, Tennessee, commenced the campaign for the 
capture and possession of Chattanooga, involving the expulsion there- 
from, and the defeat in battle, if possible, of the Confederate Army 
under General Bragg, then occupying that city and the country about 
it. 

We cannot even briefly describe in this paper the masterly strategy 
of the ensuing thirty days, by which our army was taken over the 
Cumberland Range, across the Tennessee River, over the Sand Moun- 
tain Range into the Lookout Valley, and then over the Lookout Moun- 
tain Range, in eager pursuit of our old enemy. 

On the 8th of September, finding us pervading the country and 
threatening his communications south of Chattanooga, he had evacu- 
ated that place, and, with his whole army, retired some thirty or forty 
miles southward, towards Rome. 


*Paper read before Minnesota Commandery of Loyal Legion, U. S., May 
12, 1903. 
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A few days later, as our army descended the eastern slope of the 
Lookout Range, by the several narrow and difficult passes, from twen- 
ty-five to forty miles south of Chattanooga, we found the situation 
had suddenly and completely changed. Bragg, being reinforced by 
Longstreet’s Corps from Virginia, by Buckner’s from East Tennessee, 
and by a detachment from Johnston’s Army in Mississippi, was con- 
centrated at and near Lafayette, and with largely superior numbers 
was now intent upon attacking us as we emerged in detachments from 
the mountain passes. Twice he attempted such attacks, only to have- 
his plans fail, as he claimed, for want of co-operation by his corps com- 
manders. 

Rosecrans, appreciating the new situation, by energetic maneuver- 
ing, was withdrawing his army from pursuit and collecting it for 
battle ; and so we found, on the 18th of September, both armies con- 
centrated and confronting each other in the Chickamauga Valley, at 
and extending southward from the vicinity of Lee & Gordon’s Mill; 
the Chickamauga Creek flowing northward between them, in a tortu- 
ous course, and with a deep and silent channel down the center of the 
valley. 

At this mill the Lafayette-Chattanooga Road crosses from the east 
to the west side of the creek, and then runs northerly parallel with it 
about five miles, to the Cloud Church, so-called, thence northwesterly 
about three miles to and through the Rossville Gap in Mission Ridge, 
to the Chattanooga Valley, and thence northerly about four miles to 

‘Chattanooga. This road, for the first five miles northward from Lee 
& Gordon’s Mill, was, so to speak, the axis of the coming battle, and: 
its possession was the immediate object of the contest. It lay about 
midway between the Chickamauga Creek to the eastward, and Mission 
Ridge to the westward, at an average distance of about two miles from 
each ; so the battle field may be said to be contained in the rectangle 
five miles north and south by four miles east and west, though not 
all that ground was actually fought over. 

As we faced northward toward Chattanooga, the Mission Ridge on 
our left afforded two practicable passes to the Chattanooga Valley 
lying west of it, the one known as “McFarland’s Gap,” or the “Dry 
Valley Road,” seven miles south of Chattanooga, and the other and 
better one, through which led the main Lafayette-Chattanooga Road, 
was the “Rossville Gap,” already mentioned. The battle field was 
mostly covered with timber, much of it with a dense growth of under- 
brush, though there were several farms with open fields and log build- 
ings, with narrow local roads or trails (not shown on the map) lead- 
ing in various directions from one farm to another and to the several 
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fords and bridges crossing the creek about half a mile apart. Nowhere 
was any extended or comprehensive view of the field possible, even by 
daylight ; and as both armies came onto the field during the night time, 
neither could have any definite knowledge or understanding next morn- 
ing of the presence or position of the other until they actually came 
into collision from time to time. 

On the 17th Van Derveer’s Brigade had bivouacked—(encamping 
had long been obsolete with us as a word or a practice)—near the 
- west bank of the creek, some six or seven miles above (south of) Lee 
& Gordon’s ;—a brigade of the enemy was in the woods just across 
the creek, and, as has been said, the two armies were looking, as it 
were, defiantly into each other’s faces. All that night and the next day 
they were moving by brigades and divisions, closing up from the south 
and stretching out to the north, we moving by the left flank and the 
enemy by the right. 

Bragg had given up his plan of attacking Rosecrans in the upper 
valley, and on the 18th ordered a general movement, the scheme of 
which was to extend his right beyond our left, cross the creek during 
the night, at the various fords and bridges, place his army across the © 
Chattanooga road ahead of us, and on the morning of the 19th to at- 
tack the Union Army on its left, double it up and drive it back up the 
valley. This plan was so far worked out as to place his whole army 
(except three divisions) in the woods on our side of the creek before 
sunrise of the roth. 

Meantime Rosecrans had also moved to his left, on the Crawfish 
Springs and parallel roads, and at sunrise that morning was again 
facing the enemy, with a line of battle hastily and irregularly formed 
in the darkness and in the woods, but between the enemy and the main 
Lafayette-Chattanooga road. 

Returning to Van Derveer’s Brigade in bivouac away up the val- 
ley. There we spent the day (the 18th), listening to the racket of mov- 
ing artillery and trains, and watching the long clouds of dust before 
and behind us, until, at four o’clock, we were called to take our place 
in the procession. The roads were choked with troops, with artillery 
and wagons, alternately moving and standing, never halting long 
enough to stack arms and rest, and never moving more than a few 
rods at atime. We spert the next fifteen hours in marching probably 
some seven or eight miles, in the blinding, suffocating dust, unable 
during the night to see, and too tired and exasperated to guess what - 
was going on. At daybreak we passed General Rosecrans’ headquar- 
ters at the Widow Glenn’s Log House on the battlefield, and we now 
began to observe the regiments and batteries ahead of us moving off 
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into the woods to the right of the road, and presently we seemed to 
have got through the army to and beyond its left flank, and had a 
clear road ahead of us as far as we could see. We could now under- 
stand what a slow and tedious process had been the formation of the 
army into line of battle during the night, and that others, perhaps even 
the enemy, were as weary and hungry as we were. 

An open field lay to the left of the road, and our brigade was 
marched into it, and arms were stacked on information that we were 
to have “twenty minutes for breakfast.” We need not in this pres- 
ence describe the eager haste with which the little fires were lighted, ° 
and the coffee and bacon and hard-tack were made ready; but before 
we had tasted a morsel an order came to take arms and march imme-. 
diately. Some desperate emergency was of course to be presumed, 
but to meet it with empty bellies at that moment was a severe trial 
of our patriotism. We had no time, however, to argue or to think 
about it. Arms were taken and we filed out into the dusty road again 
and started northward, every man carrying as best he could his little 
can of boiling coffe, nibbling at his hardtack, and relieving his indig- 
nant soul, at every step, of thoughts not to be quoted here, but at the 
time better uttered perhaps than suppressed. 

One of these men said to me some thirty years afterwards: “Colo- 
nel, d’ye mind that breakfast we didn’t ate at Chickamauga ?—hbe Jazis, 
Oi can taste it yet.” 


BATTLE OF JAY’S MILL. 


Meantime in explanation of the situation, and of our orders, I 
quote from General Rosecrans’ Report—(Vol. 50, p. 56, Official Rec- 
ords). Speaking of the morning of the 19th, he says: “At this point 
Colonel McCook of General Granger’s command, who had made a 
reconnaissance to the Chickamauga the evening before, and had burned 
Reed’s Bridge, met General Thomas and reported that an isolated 
brigade of the enemy was on this side of the Chickamauga, and the 
bridge being destroyed, a rapid movement in that direction might re- 
sult in the capture of the force thus isolated.” So we were expected 
to find that lonesome brigade and bring it in before breakfast. 

Marching down the main Chattanooga road we soon passed beyond 
the left of our general line of battle (then forming in the woods to 
the east of and out of sight from the road), and arriving at McDon- 
ald’s house we turned squarely to the east on the cross road leading 
to Reed’s Bridge about two miles distant. Jay’s Mill, near where the 
coming engagement took place, is about forty rods south of this road 
and 160 rods west of Reed’s Bridge. Our way lay along a ridge of 
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low elevation, with easy slopes to either side; the land, so far as we 
could see, being covered with trees mostly of small size, and without 
underbrush, giving an open -view of perhaps forty rods or more in 
every direction. As we advanced the brigade was deployed—the 2nd 
Minnesota to the left of the road, the 35th Ohio to the right, with 
the battery in the road between the regiments, and a line of skirmish- 
ers in advance. The 87th Indiana was placed behind the 35th Ohio, 
the 9th Ohio being absent in charge of our division wagon train. 

We had thus preceeded about a mile and a half toward the creek,. 
when a spluttering skirmish fire broke out away to our right and front, — 
and changing direction to face it the regiments moved off the road to- 
the right about a hundred yards, where we halted as the enemy came 
in view, and the battle was promptly opened by both opposing lines— 
our battery remaining in the road and firing over our heads and 
through the interval between our regiments. 

In a few minutes the enemy’s fire began to weaken, and presently 
their line broke and went to the rear out of our sight. They soon came 
back with a fresh attack more energetic and persistent than the first, 
intending apparently to sweep us out of the way, without spending 
much more valuable time on the job. As we read the reports now, we 
know how impatient the Confederate commanders must have been to 
find their supposed open way around Rosecrans’ left, thus obstructed 
so early in the day; but this second attack was also promptly repulsed, 
and the enemy (Ector’s Brigade of Walker’s Division) soon disap 
peared. 

Now the 87th Indiana replaced the 35th Ohio on our right, and our 
bandmen commenced to gather up our wounded men, carrying them 
back across the road to the northern slope, where the surgeons gave: 
them such attention as the time and place permitted—and the 2nd 
Regiment was moved a little to the left to give the battery a wider in- 
terval. 

Then the firing broke out again in the same direction; first the 
scattering fire of skirmishers—then the terrific file firing of regiments, 
then the artillery, then the “rebel yell,” and the firing gradually ap- 
proached us. We stood attentive and expectant for a few minutes, 
then a straggling line of men in blue appeared coming toward us in 
wild retreat, their speed accelerated by the firing and yelling of the ex- 
ultant Confederates who were close behind them. I do not remem- 
ber any more appalling spectacle than this was for a few minutes; but 
our men took it with grim composure, lying down until the stampeded 
brigade had passed over our line, then rising and blazing a volley into- 
the enemy’s faces, which abruptly ended the yelling and the charge. 
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They had not expected such a reception, and all efforts of their officers 
to get or hold their men in line for a fight were in vain. They prompt- 
ly retreated in their turn until out of range and out of sight. This was 
Walthall’s Confederate Brigade of Liddell’s Division. They had suc- 
cessfully assaulted the left brigade of Baird’s Division on Rosecrans’ 
left, breaking and driving it out of line and capturing its guns— 
Guenther’s Battery “H,” U. S. 4th Artillery. 

Now came up the 9th Ohio. They had heard the firing, and follow- 
ing Van Derveer’s trail arrived just as the last fight was finished, as 
above described. This was a German regiment, using only German 
language and German tactics, and was originally commanded by Colo- 
nel Bob McCook. They had been in the Mill Springs battle, in line 
with the 2nd Minnesota, and they were furious now to find that, as 
they supposed, the fighting was all over before their arrival. Colonel 
Kammerling soon learned what direction the retiring enemy had taken, 
and shouting in German to his men, they passed our lines to the front 
and disappeared among the trees. Van Derveer sent an aid after them, 
with peremptory orders to return, but before his arrival they had re- 
captured Guenther’s Battery after a sharp fight in which they lost 
a good many men, and were then obliged to leave it for want of horses 
to bring ‘it away. 

Meantime it soon became apparent that the enemy had not given 
up their scheme of enveloping Rosecrans’ left. We could presently see 
Confederate troops moving northward across the road to our left, and 
an attack was made on us from that direction. The 2nd Minnesota 
anticipated and met it alone by facing left and filing left, and so form- 
ing across the road north and south, facing east, thus placing its right 
where its left had been. This attack was easily repulsed—it was prob- 
ably intended only to cover the movement of troops around us, yet 
more to the left. 

As this movement became apparent the 2d Minnesota again changed 
position by facing left and filing left, thus getting into line just north 
of and parallel to the road with its left next the battery, which had, 
without leaving its first position, “about faced,” so to speak, so as to 
fire in the opposite direction or northward. The other regiments of 
our brigade took places to the left of the battery, and a part of Connell’s 
Brigade of Brannan’s Division arrived and were placed to extend our 
line still farther to the left or westward. f 

In this position our regiment found our wounded men on the 
ground in front of us, but there was no time to make any changes. 
The enemy were approaching in orderly array—ranks behind ranks— 
no skirmishers or preliminary firing, but with the evident intention 
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of forcing an actual collision, in which they should have a large 
majority. We opened on them at about 200 yards, with carefully 
directed file firing, while the battery treated them with canister in 
double doses. They made no reply, but with splendid courage con- 
tinued their steady advance. Their ranks were soon so depleted, how- 
ever, as to make it plain that they could not make a successful rush— 
at fifty yards they began to “wabble” and commenced firing wildly, 
and presently they started back in wild disorder, retiring out of sight. 
Thus ended the fighting of Van Derveer’s Brigade for the day, of 
which Gen. Rosecrans says: “This vigorous movement disconcerted 
the plans of the enemy on our left and opened the battle of the 19th 
September.” Vol. 50, O. R. P. 56. 

During the day thereafter divisions and brigades came into col- 
lision as they found each other out, and plans had to be improvised 
and lines readjusted from hour to hour. We heard the roar of the 
battle as it extended southward, involving most of the divisions in 
both armies, but in our vicinity no further attack was made. 

The troops whose attack was last repulsed as above, were, as we 
now know, Davidson’s and Dibrell’s Brigades of Forest’s Division of 
Cavalry dismounted, comprising nine regiments and five battalions or 
squadrons. The 2d Minnesota commenced the day with 384 officers 
and men, and lost here, 8 men killed and 41 wounded. The brigade, 
out of 1,788 men, lost 42 killed and 236 wounded—total 278, or 15% 
per cent. of the force engaged. 

After collecting and caring for our dead and wounded, and re- 
plenishing our cartridge boxes, our brigade was ordered to a position 
in reserve, and at sunset was bivouacked for the night, without fires. 
Of course we knew that the battle was to be renewed next morning, 
and that before it was over many more of us would doubtless join our 
dead and wounded comrades who lay in thousands all over the field 
that cold September night. Yet, with sorrow for the dead, and pity 
for the wounded, and with thoughts of loved ones at home, we souglit 
rest as best we could on the hard, gravelly hillside under the sentinel 
Stars. 


BATTLE OF KELLY’S FIELD. 


On Sunday morning, September 2oth, the sun rose clear and soon 
dissipated the hazy mist that had settled over the field during the night. 

Bragg’s Army was now all in the woods on the west side of the 
creek, extending in irregular line from the Reed’s Bridge Road near 
Jay’s Mill, southwestwardly about three miles to a point southeast of 
the Viniard house. 
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Rosecrans’ army was in line east of and nearly parallel to the main 
Chattanooga Road, and between it and the enemy, except that his 
right had been swung back and rested between the Viniard house and 
Widow Glenn’s. 

The official records now show that Bragg had given to General 
Polk the command of the Confederate right wing, and to General 
Longstreet that of the left wing, with positive orders to Polk to com- 
mence a vigorous attack at daybreak, by his right division, to be 
promptly taken up by all the Confederate Divisions from right to left. 
Also, that when Bragg, at his headquarters, had waited with furious 
impatience until 8:30 for the attack to begin, he sent an aid, who 
found Polk at a comfortable farm house eating a leisurely breakfast ; 
and, it is said, that on learning this, Bragg dispatched his whole staff 
up and down the line, with orders to every captain to put his men into 
the fight at once. So it was that up to so late an hour the solemn quiet 
of that Sabbath morning was unbroken. 

Van Derveer, at 8 o’clock, was placed in reserve in an open field, 
on west side of the road, about 80 rods south of the Kelly House and 
in rear of our general line of battle, which, being in the woods, was 
invisible to us. The Confederate attack was commenced on our left 
about 9:30 o’clock, and, in a few minutes, had extended to involve 
nearly all of both armies. To us, idle in the open field, the roar of 
musketry and artillery was appalling. The enemy’s bullets and shells 
came through the trees to and among us in a very disquieting manner, 
and presently a horde of stragglers in blue came back out of the woods, 
and passed on to the rear, singly at first, then in squads, until it 
seemed that our line in front must be breaking up, and we were ex- 
pecting to be ordered in to replace or support it, when an order came 
for us to go immediately to Kelly’s Field. 

Bragg had renewed his scheme for enveloping our left, and while 
the battle was raging along the line of both armies, with terrific 
slaughter and varying success, Breckinridge’s Division, which over- 
lapped our left, was ordered to swing around it to the south and attack 
our flank in the rear. He had three brigades in line from left to 
right, Helm’s, Stovall’s and Adams’. Helm’s Brigade struck the left 
brigade of Baird’s Division, and was wrecked right there and then— 
Helm and two of his colonels being killed. But Stovall and Adams 
found no opposition, being beyond our left, and soon reached the main’ 
road near McDonald’s, where they turned south and were coming 
gayly on—Stovall on the east of the road, Adams on the west, and a 
battery trailirg down the road between and behind them. 

Of all this we were ignorant, Breckinridge’s operations being 
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screened from our view by the woods about and north of Kelly’s 
Field ; so our brigade moved by the left flank northward until opposite 
Kelly’s Field, and then facing eastward, marched through a strip of 
thick woods and underbrush to the main road, and crossing it, into 
the field. Here we stood for a moment, the brigade in two lines in 
rear of and facing east towards our main line of battle, which, in the 
woods, was not to. be seen from our position. The 2d Minnesota was 
on the right in the front line—the 87th Indiana on its left—the gth 
Ohio a few paces in rear of the 2d Minnesota, and the 35th Ohio in 
rear of the 87th Indiana. (Smith’s Battery had been taken away from 
us in the morning. ) 

Along the north end of the field, and perhaps 50 yards from the 
left of our left regiments, was a thick woods with underbrush, into 
which nothing could be seen from our position. We had hardly 
halted, when, with a crash of musketry and a cloud of gray smoke 
from the edge of the woods oni our left, the air was filled with bullets, 
and our men began to fall. A change of front to face this attack was 
instantly commenced, and was executed on the run; but before it 
brought us face to face with our enemy a good many of our men, and . 
nearly all of the horses in the brigade, were killed or wounded. 

As our men came into line the 2d Minnesota and 87th Indiana 
rushed down to the edge of the woods, and for a few minutes the 
opposing lines fired into each others’ faces, at less than thirty yards’ 
distance. But we were at a disadvantage, standing in the open field, 
while the enemy were protected in the woods, and moreover, the two 
regiments behind us were fully exposed to the enemy’s fire, and unable 
to return it—so the second line (with guns all loaded), was ordered to 
pass the first, and then both lines joined in the charge into the woods. 
The enemy promptly gave up their position at the edge of the field 
and retired back among the trees and brush, where, for a time, they 
stubbornly resisted our further advance; but after a hot contest of 
perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes, they withdrew altogether. 

It will appear from what has been said, that Stovall’s Confederate 
brigade was in this affair opposed to ours. Adams (on Stovall’s 
right) was opposed by other Union troops which we could not see 
during the action, and only know from the reports to have been parts 
of Stanley’s, Beatty’s and Willich’s Brigades. Adams, the Confeder- 
‘ate brigade commander, was badly wounded, and was captured (ac- 
cording to the official records) by at least seven different regiments. 

Stovall describes this collision as follows (Vol. 51, p. 231, O. R.): 
“Here (near McDonald’s) the brigade was halted, and by a flank 
movement formed nearly perpendicular to its former position. Thus 
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re-formed, I moved forward, and had not gone far before I encoun- 
tered the enemy in heavy forces and strongly entrenched. Here the 
battle raged fiercely; a concentrated fire of grape and canister, shot 
and shell of every conceivable character, was poured into us from the 
front, while my left suffered no less from an enfilading fire, equally 
galling and severe.” 

Now we commenced collecting our dead for burial, and bringing 
our wounded back to the vicinity of Kelly’s house, where the surgeons 
could care for them. About 2 o’clock, and before this duty was 
completed, the battle away to our right seemed to open again with 
increased fury, and to be trending around to our rear; and presently 
orders came to go to General Thomas, who was then collecting all 
available troops at 


SNODGRASS RIDGE. 


We arrived there about 2:30, and were placed in a single line, the 
35th Ohio on the right, then the 2d Minnesota, the 87th Indiana and 
the 9th Ohio. On our left were parts of Stanley’s, Croxton’s and 
Connell’s Brigades, and Smith’s Battery, all, as we were, under the 
command of General Brannan; also, on his left were parts of Hazen’s 
and Harker’s Brigades ; on our right there were then no Union troops. 

Snodgrass Ridge was a spur extending out from Mission Ridge 
to the eastward, about 80 or go feet higher than the plain into which 
it descended, and terminated about 80 rods west of the Lafayette 
Road. The Snodgrass log buildings were located on the northern 
slope and about 30 or 40 yards back from the crest. The ridge was 
covered (except the Snodgrass field east and north of the buildings) 
with timber, and on the southern slope was a growth of underbrush, 
when the battle here commenced. This was mostly shot away before 
4 O'clock, so that we had thereafter a clear view down the easy 
slope up which the advances of the enemy were made. 

In view of serious misfortunes which had befallen several divisions 
of our right, wing, compelling them to vacate that part of the field 
south of Snodgrass, the possession of this ridge had become of the 
greatest importance to each army. 

Longstreet, commanding the Confederate left wing, had swung 
his lines around to the west and north and now they lay south of and 
parallel to the ridge. He says in his official report (Vol. 51, p. 289) : 
“Tt was evident that with this position gained I should be master of 
the field ;” and with soldierly appreciation of the situation he prepared 
to take it, probably not anticipating much resistance. But General 
Thomas was there before him, and with more than equal energy and 
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determination was gathering and posting for its defense all the 
troops, organized and fragmentary, that could be found, not engaged 
elsewhere. The Union Army Commander, two of the three Corps 
Commanders, four of the ten Division Commanders, and broken 
brigades, regiments, stragglers and skulkers unnumbered, with artil- 
lery, ammunition wagons and ambulances, had drifted or been swept 
from the field, passing through McFarland’s Gap and behind Mission 
Ridge, and were making their way to Rossville. An orderly with- 
drawal for Thomas, and that part of the army that remained with him, 
was now only possible by keeping Longstreet and his army south of 
Snodgrass Ridge until night. As our 2d Minnesota Regiment moved 
up to the crest of the ridge we found there the 21st Ohio, a fine, large 
regiment, armed with six chambered revolving rifles. Upon our ap- 
pearance they immediately asked to be relieved, claiming to be out of 
ammunition. We had been unable to replenish at or after Kelly’s 
Field, and had only fifteen or twenty rounds in our cartridge boxes, 
but we took their place, and they retired down the slope to the rear. 
An hour later we heard that they had got ammunition from Granger, 
and, with the 89th Ohio and the 22d Michigan, attached temporarily 
to Whitaker, had taken places on the right of our brigade. 

Longstreet had vainly assaulted the ridge before our arrival, and 
within thirty minutes thereafter he made two more unsuccessful 
attacks with the troops he had nearest at hand. Meantime, General 
Granger had arrived with two fresh Union brigades under Whitaker 
and Mitchell; Gen. J. B. Steedman commanding the division. 

They had come from McAfee’s church, two miles east from Ross- 
ville, and for a mile or more had marched through a cloud of Confed- 
erate skirmishers, straight to the sound of our. guns. Granger had 
orders to aid Thomas, and seemed to know where and how to find him. 
Never were reinforcements more welcome. Thomas immediately 
ordered them to the crest of the ridge on our right, which the enemy 
had found to be vacant, and had in fact just occupied; so that, Steed- 
man’s brigades had to assault and drive the enemy off, thus accom- 
plishing with desperate fighting and heavy loss just what the enemy 
had attempted and failed to do in our immediate front. 

The firing was terrific while this was being done, and we were 
much relieved when we heard that Steedman had gained the ridge. 
He had brought some ammunition with his column, and we got a few 
rounds, of which we were in desperate need, from his wagons. 

In the intervals between the enemy’s assaults we had robbed the 
boxes of the dead and wounded—Union and Confederate alike—and 
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had carefully avoided waste, but we were nearly destitute when 
Granger’s wagons arrived. 

It had become plain to both commanders that here was to be the 
supreme contest for the field, and Longstreet now marshalled the 
veteran divisions of Kershaw, Hindman and Johnson and sent them 
in to take the ridge. Each of their successive and repeated assaults 
were repulsed with heavy loss; finally, at 4:30, Preston’s Division, 
which had not been ‘previously engaged at all on either day, was 
lined up at the foot of the southern slope, and with courage and 
enthusiasm, stimulated to the utmost, advanced to their fate—Gracie’s 
brigade in front of Van Derveer’s and Trigg and Kelly against the 
troops on our right. 

The slope in our front was now well cleared of underbrush, and 
we could see the gray legs of the front line, as, in regular step, they 
crossed the road at the foot and commenced the ascent, a second line 
following, each containing more men than were in the thin, single line 
of defenders. “Don’t waste any cartridges now, boys,” was the only 
instruction given (and this was quite unnecessary) as our line com- 
menced firing and the men in gray commenced falling; but they 
seemed to bow their heads to the storm of bullets, and picking 
their way among and over their fallen comrades, who already en- 
cumbered the slope by hundreds, they came bravely and steadily 
on; as, however, they approached nearer, and the firing in their 
faces grew hotter and more deadly, they seemed to lose the assur- 
ing touch of elbows, and as the vacancies rapidly increased, they 
began to hesitate—‘Now we’ve got ’em, see ’em wabble,” were the 
first words that passed in our lines since the firing had begun—then 
they halted and commenced firing wildly into the tree tops, then 
turned and rushed madly down the slope, carrying the second line 
with them. 

(This was substantially the story of the preceding assaults which, 
at intervals of twenty or thirty mtinutes, had been met and repulsed 
during the past two hours. Each assaulting brigade had made two, 
and some of them three, such attempts. ) 

Gracie’s brigade was promptly re-formed and advanced again, 
this time getting so near to us that some of their men came in and 
surrendered rather than to be shot in the back, as were many of those 
trying.to run. A third attack was made by this brigade as soon as it 
could be re-formed, only to result in further sacrifice of its men and a 
third and final repulse. 

It was now sundown, and we felt that the contest was over; but 
our satisfaction was tempered by the reflection that “they may come 
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again,” and we had now in our regiment less than 100 cartridges for 
250 guns. Meantime Trigg and Kelly had been more successful. 
Steedman’s troops had been withdrawn, leaving the three orphan 
regiments only on our right. These had exhausted their ammunition, 
but had been ordered to fix bayonets and hold their lines. 

Trigg and Kelly, finding Steedman’s lines vacant, and getting no 
more bullets from the detached regiments, soon enveloped them with 
loaded guns against fixed bayonets, and called on them to surrender 
or be shot down where they stood; and they surrendered and were 
started for Andersonville—a most pitiful ending of two days of gal- 
lant service in battle. 

Being engaged with Gracie in our front, we were ignorant of all 
this for a time, but when, elated with their success, the enemy next 
came sneaking around the right of our brigade, they were discovered 
by Lieutenant Colonel Boynton of the 35th Ohio, who promptly 
swung his regiment back and confronted them, and fired the last 
volley of the day, and the last cartridges he had, into their faces. It 
was now getting dark among the trees, and uncertain of the situation, 
the enemy withdrew and the battle of Chickamauga was over. 

Meantime, about 5 o’clock, Thomas had ordered the withdrawal 
by divisions of all his troops except those who were holding the ridge 
to cover the movement. Reynolds, Palmer, Johnson and Baird were 
holding their lines in that part of the field north of Snodgrass, in a 
semi-circle north, east and south of the Kelly House, the enemy 
closely watching their front—both sides much depleted in numbers, 
and well nigh exhausted by the two days’ fighting. 

Longstreet (Vol. 51, p. 289) says: “At 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
I asked the Commanding General for some of the troops of the right 
wing, but was informed by him that they had been beaten back so badly 
that they could be of no service to me.” When the movement began, 
the enemy, in a weary fashion, attacked each division in turn, but the 
withdrawal was accomplished without serious hindrance or disorder 
about 6:30 o’clock. Probably Polk was more than willing that Thomas 
should withdraw at that time if he wanted to, and, not to be outdone 
in courtesy, Thomas waited an hour later for Longstreet to retire first. 

When all was over some of us walked down the slope in our 
front in the darkening twilight—the dry leaves. and twigs had taken 
fire and little serpents of flame were creeping around and among the 
Confederate dead and wounded, who now thickly covered the ground. 
We carried back our own wounded men and left them near the Snod- 
grass buildings—nothing more could be done for them—and at 7:30 
the field having been quiet for an hour or more the men with Brannan 
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on the ridge filed down the northern slope, and, unmolested, took the 
road to and through McFarland’s Gap to Rossville, all on our left 
having previously gone; Van Derveer’s Brigade being the last to 
leave the field, followed only by the 68th and 1o1st Indiana as rear 
guard, which as Brannan explained, “were the only regiments that 
had any ammunition whatever.” (Vol. 50, O. R. P. 393.) 

Some of the wounded were able, with more or less aid, to accom- 
pany the troops in the retirement, but more than twenty thousand 
of them, and four thousand dead and dying, were left on the field, 
abandoned for the night by both armies. So cruel is War. 

On the Ridge, as the day wore on from 2.30 to 6.30, the situation 
had at times seemed absolutely desperate. We had no relief or re- 
serve whatever, every man being in the single firing line, which, ex- 
cluding Steedman’s troops, could not have extended more than 160 
rods, with our right flank wholly vacant, and on our left an interval 
of perhaps 80 rods protected only by the six guns of Smith’s Battery, 
Willich’s Brigade being beyond the interval. 

Brannan says (Vol. 50, P. 403, O. R.) that “his entire: force 
during the day and afternoon on this ridge could not have been over 
2,500 men, including the stragglers of various regiments and divisions, 
besides my own immediate command.” Longstreet’s four divisions, 
which assaulted the Ridge after 3 o’clock, lost, in killed and wounded, 
5,589 men, most of them in front of the Ridge, and that is more than 
one-third of the total Confederate loss (15,801—K. & W.) in the 
two days’ fighting, and more than three times the total loss of the 
United States army in the Spanish-American War of 1898 (K. 280 
W. 1577—1857). In our front it seemed as if the whole Confederate 
army were against us, and every available brigade was there in fact. 
But our chief worry was the ammunition question. We knew that 
Thomas’ trains had been piloted off the field to Rossville, and but for 
Granger’s arrival we would have been absolutely destitute by 4 o’clock. 
To “fix bayonets (without cartridges) and hold the line” against 
loaded guns in the hands of twice as many equally brave men, is an 
order which should not be given unless it has become necessary to 
sacrifice the men to whom it is given. 

The royal presence of General Thomas there was an inspiration 
to us all, who knew and loved and trusted him, and there were no 
stragglers or skulkers or cowards there—nor was there any dramatic 
enthusiasm or excitement. This was the afternoon of the second day 
of battle—our work and duty were plain and simple, and by every man 
they were well understood and well done. 

It is interesting now to read over the reports (in Vol. 51, O. R.) 
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of the Confederate commanders who participated at Snodgrass, and 
so get the story from their point of view. Only a few paragraphs 
can be given here, but, speaking generally, those officers credit us with 
having repulsed their first, second, and some of them, a third assault, 
describe our firing as terrific and wholly unbearable, our intrenchments 
(of which we had none whatever) as formidable, and our numbers 
are greatly exaggerated in their imagination. ~ j 

Hindman says (P. 305, O. R.): “I hoped to secure the capture or 
destruction of the enemy by driving him in confusion upon the right 
wing of our army.” He says also, after mentioning arrival of Pres- 
ton’s Division about 4:30: “From this time we gained ground, but 
though now commanding nine brigades, with Kershaw co-operating, 
and all in action, I found the gain both slow. and costly. The enemy 
fought with determined obstinacy and repeatedly repulsed us, only to 
be again assaulted. I have never known Federal troops to fight as 
well ; it is just to say also that I never saw Confederate soldiers fight 
better.” 

Preston’s Division lost after 4:30 o’clock, 1,336 in killed and 
wounded, and Preston says of Gracie, whose brigade made the last 
attack on Van Derveer (P. 416): “This brigade carried into action 
2,003 Officers and men, and in the space of an hour lost 698 men killed 
and wounded. The Second Alabama Battalion, out of 237 lost 169 
killed and wounded in the action—its color was pierced in 83 places.” 

Captain Toulmin, commanding the 22d Alabama (P. 357), says: 
“Twice did it (the regiment) rally and attempt to recover its ground 
and lost colors (which had been literally riddled with bullets), but 
the storm of grape and canister was so terrific and destructive that 
every effort proved unavailing. Having fallen back a third time in 
some disorder, the regiment retired to the foot of the hill and re- 
formed there.” 

Gen. D. H. Hill says in his Century paper on Chickamauga: 
“There was no more splendid fighting in ’61, when the flower of the 
Southern youth was in the field, than was displayed in those bloody 
days of September, ’63—but it seems to me the elan of the Southern 
soldier was never seen after Chickamauga—that brilliant dash which 
had distinguished him was gone forever.” 

Chaplain Van Horne, the official historian of the Army of the 
Cumberland, says of the Snodgrass Ridge contest (Vol. 1, P. 350), 
that it, “for the vigor and frequency of charge and counter-charge, 
and successful resistance to vastly superior numbers, is perhaps with- 


out parallel in the war.” 
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Brannan says in his official report, of Van Derveer’s Brigade: 
“This gallant brigade was one of the few who maintained their 
organization perfect through the hard fought passes of that portion of 
the field.” 

The State of Minnesota has erected on the Chickamauga battle- 
field, now a beautiful National Military Park, three monuments, td 
commemorate the services of its only regiment engaged in the battles 
there, one at Jay’s Mill, one in Kelly’s Field, and one where the colors 
of the regiment stood all that memorable Sunday afternoon on Snod- 
grass Ridge. The last one is conceded to be the finest and most ap- 
propriate monument of the hundreds now there. It represents, by- 
three bronze figures, the color guard in action, and bears the following 
inscription, duly verified as historically correct, by the Park Commis- 
sioners and by the Secretary of War: 

“The Second Regiment, Minnesota Veteran Volunteer Infantry, 
occupied this position Sunday, September 20, 1863, from 2:30 v. o. 
to 7:30 P. M., successfully maintaining it against repeated assaults by 
the enemy, and withdrawing only after the attempt to take it had 
been abandoned. 

“This regiment was engaged September 19th on the Reed’s Bridge 
road, and in the forenoon of September 20th at Kelly’s Field; in 
every contest repulsing the enemy opposing it. Having 384 men en- 
gaged, its loss was 34 killed, 114* wounded, and 14 men (detailed 
for care of wounded) were captured ; total loss, 42 per cent.” 

“It is a notable fact that the Second Minnesota had not a single 
man among the missing or a straggler during the two days’ engage- 
ment.” (Quoting the) Official Report of Col. Ferd’d Van Derveer, 
Commanding Brigade. t 

Our march through the gap and thence to Rossville was uninter- 
rupted, and about 11 o’clock our brigade had lined up across the road, 
again facing the Confederacy, stacked arms, re-filled our cartridge 
boxes, and sent out a few pickets to the front. Then we laid ourselves 
down in the dusty grass and weeds along the line of stacks, glad to 
know that the battle was over, and that we were still alive and between 
the enemy and Chattanooga. 

At daybreak next morning a careful inspection and roll call verified 
the presence of every man of the Second Minnesota Regiment not 
killed, seriously wounded or captured. 

_ During the operations of the 20th our Second Minnesota Regiment 
lost 26 men killed and 73 men wounded. Of the wounded, 11 died 


*Eleven mortally wounded. 
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on the field where they fell; so that the figures then reported should 
have been 37 killed and 62 wounded. It will at once occur to old 
soldiers that when three men are killed out of every eight men hit, 
the fighting must have been desperate and at close quarters, which 
was the case at Kelly’s Field, where most of the casualties occurred. 
At Snodgrass we ourselves did most of the killing and wounding, and 
while we had some casualties there, they cannot be stated separately. 

At Kelly’s Field our Assistant Surgeon, Dr. Otis Ayer, the hospital 
steward and twelve men detailed to gather up and care for the | 
wounded, were left there, to join us as soon as their work should be 
done. The enemy’s skirmishers and stragglers soon swarmed over 
the field, however, and our men left there were captured—they were 
the only men not wounded that we lost from capture during the two 
days. So our total loss at Chickamauga foots up 45 killed, 103 
wounded, and 14 captured, in all 162, or 42 per cent. of the 384 men 
engaged—38¥4 per cent. of killed and wounded (Our total Union loss 
—11,413, K. & W.). 

Van Derveer’s Brigade commenced the battle with 1,788 men and 
lost 748, or 42 per cent. killed and wounded, the heaviest loss in pro- 
portion to the men engaged, of any of the thirty-six brigades in the 
Union Army. As has been recited, it had three separate engagements 
with the enemy, either of which considered apart from Chickamauga, 
would be regarded as a battle of some importance. In two of these— 
at Jay’s Mill and at Kelly’s Field—the brigade was isolated, receiving 
orders only from its own commander. It was, however, our good 
fortune that this brigade was not forced to, and did not, at any time 
yield any position in presence of the enemy. Its gallant commander 
and three of its four*regimental commanders, have passed to the Great 
Beyond, as have also the division corps and army commanders. Some 
of the veterans, however, still survive, and will meet next September 
to celebrate the 4oth anniversary of Chickamauga, and may they yet 
“live long and prosper.” 





PAUL JONES. 
A SKETCH. 


One of the most remarkable men of any country was John Paul, who 
is known to the world as Paul Jones. His career was connected with 
events which occupied the attention of the then civilized world. He 
was a lover of American freedom and institutions; he lived and died 
a pure patriot. He was born on the 6th of July, 1747, at Arbigland, 
Scotland. His grandfather was a man of uniformly respectable char- 
acter and intelligence. John Paul was the fifth child of his parents. 
When he afterwards became the terror of the seas, the hero of a 
hundred fearful legends and the subject of admiration and jealousy 
in the most brilliant courts, many stories were current of his birth, 
parentage and education, which were weak inventions long since ex- 
ploded. His father was a simple market gardener, who lived near 
the shores of the Solway in one of the most picturesque points of the 
Frith. So strong was his disposition to begin a seafaring life that at 
the age of twelve he was bound apprentice to a respectable merchant 
in the American trade. All the education he received was at the parish 
school of Kirkbean, which he must have improved to the best advan- 
tage. The general correctness of his style and orthography indicates 
that he had been well founded in the rudiments of grammar, and it is 
known that during the period of his apprenticeship he applied himself 
to learning the theory of navigation and to other subjects of practical 
use. In the letters written in after life in French, which are in his 
own hand, the spelling is infinitely more accurate than that of many of 
his illustrious and titled correspondents. 

He made his first voyage before he was thirteen years old, and 
while in port in Virginia his home was with his elder brother, William, 
who had married and settled there. His prepossessions in favor of 
America and sympathy with colonial feelings were here naturally 
fostered. .The correctness of his conduct and his extraordinary intel- 
ligence and aptitude for acquiring knowledge in naval matters caused 
him to be most favorably regarded by his master, who, finding his 
affairs embarrassed, was induced to give up his apprentice’s indentures, 
and Paul obtained the appointment of third mate of the King George, 
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of Whitehaven. This vessel was a slaver, as was the brigantine Two 
Friends, of Kingston, Jamaica, in which he subsequently shipped as 
chief mate. He became so disgusted with the business of stealing 
human beings so generally followed by English merchants at the time 
of our Revolution, that it is fair to infer that the exhibition of these 
horrors strengthened his love for that liberty in whose cause he after- 
wards fought; and for that land which knew how to vindicate the 
cause of liberty. 5 

It is stated that he returned to Scotland from this second slaving 
voyage as a passenger, on which voyage the captain and mate both 
died of fever; and there being no one on board equally capable of 
navigating the ship Paul assumed the command and brought her safe 
into port, for which service he was appointed master and supercargo. 
He continued in his profession, sailing from Scotland to Virginia at 
most, until 1771, when in his twenty-fourth year he saw his relatives 
in Scotland for the last time. In 1773,he went to Virginia to arrange 
the affairs of his brother William, who had died. He was soon called 
upon to act in the great struggle for liberty, whose coming events were 
to swallow up in their importance the calculations of private interest. 

In the year 1775, the General Court of Massachusetts passed an 
act authorizing letters of marque and reprisal to be issued against 
ships infesting the American sea coast. General Washington, as 
Commander in Chief, gave commissions to a number of vessels to 
intercept the supplies intended for the British at Boston. Privateers 
swarmed in Boston Bay and off the neighboring sea coast. On Dec. 
13, 1775, the Continental Congress recommended that thirteen frigates 
should be got ready for sea, five to be of thirty-two guns, five of 
twenty-eight and three of twenty-four, and appointed the following 
naval officers: Ezek. Hopkins, commander in chief of the fleet ; Dudley 
Saltonstall, captain of the Alfred; Abraham Whipple, captain of the 
Columbus; Nicholas Biddle, captain of the Andrew Doria; John B. 
Hopkins, captain of the Cabot, and John Paul Jones headed the list 
of first lieutenants, and he was ordered to the Alfred; it is a matter of 
record that the flag of America was displayed on board the Alfred by 
Paul Jones for the first time before Philadelphia. After Paul Jones 
had served his adopted country in the subordinate position of first 
lieutenant, he received a captain’s commission, under the United States 
of America, from the President of Congress the 8th of August, 1776, 
as follows: 
To John Paul Jones, Esq.: 

“We, reposing especial trust and confidence in your patriotism, 
valor, conduct and fidelity, DO, by these Presents, constitute and 
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appoint you to be Captain in the Navy of the United States of North 
America, fitted out for the defence of American Liberty and for re- 
pelling every hostile invasion thereof. You are therefore carefully and 
vigilantly to discharge the duty of Captain by’doing and performing 
all manner of things thereto belonging. And we do strictly charge and 
Tequire all officers, marines and seamen under your command to be 
obedient to your orders as Captain. And you afe to observe and follow 
such orders and directions from time to time as you shall receive from 
this or a future Congress of the United States or Committee of Con- 
gress for that purpose appointed, or Commander in Chief for the time 
being of the Navy of the United States or any other superior officer, 
according to the rules and discipline of war, the usage of the sea and 
the instructions herewith given you, in pursuance of the trust reposed 
in you. This commission to continue in force until revoked by this or 
a future Congress. 

“Dated at Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1776. 

“By order of Congress. 
“Joun Hancock, Président. 
“Attest: CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary.” 


Paul Jones continued to serve his adopted country in his capacity 
as Captain of the Navy with great vigor. In one short cruise he took, 
burnt or sunk sixteen prizes of various kinds. His capture in particu- 
lar of the Mellish, a clothing ship, was one of the most valuable that 
had been taken by the American arms, and was a serious privation to 
the enemy, as it was the last intended to be sent out to Canada for the 
season. Jones wrote: “The situation of Burgoyne’s army must soon 
become insupportable. I shall not lose sight of such a prize, but will 
sink her rather than suffer her to fall again into their hands.” 

About this period Paul Jones was placed in command of the 
Ranger by the American commissioners in France, in which he pro- 
ceeded to Quiberon. It was here he claimed from M. La Motte Pic- 
quet, commanding the French squadron, the first salute the flag of 
America ever received. Some days afterwards he claimed and obtained 
the same honor from Count D’Orvilliers, commander in chief of the 
fleet at Brest. Both these salutes preceded the publication of the treaty 
of alliance. The first salute was not obtained, however, without some 
diplomacy and negotiation, in which Paul Jones showed both firmness 
and address. He wrote to Mr. Jonathan Williams, February 15, 
1778, as follows: “I propose to salute the Admiral in open day, that 
no evasion may afterwards be made.” He wrote as follows to the 
Marine Committee, on the 22d of February: “I am happy in having 
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it in my power to congratulate you on my having seen the American 
flag, for the first time, recognized in the fullest and completest manner 
by the flag of France. I was off Quiberon Bay the 13th and sent my 
boat in the next day to know if the Admiral would return my salute. 
He answered that he would return to me, as the senior American con- 
tinental officer in Europe, the same salute to which he was authorized 
by his court to return to an Admiral of Holland or any other Republic, 
which was four guns less than the salute given. I hesitated at this, for 
I had demanded gun for gun. Therefore I anchored in the entrance of 
the bay, at a distance from the French fleet, but after a very particular - 
inquiry on the 14th, finding that he had-really told the truth, I was 
induced to accept his offer, the more so as it was in fact an acknowl- 
edgment of American Independence. The wind being contrary and 
blowing hard, it was after sunset before the Ranger got near enough 
to salute La Motte Picquet with thirteen guns, which he returned with 
nine. However, to put the matter beyond doubt, I sent the Admiral 
word that I should sail through his fleet in the brig and would salute 
him in open day. He was exceedingly pleased, and returned the com- 
pliment also with nine guns.” 

This daring seaman sailed from Brest on April 1oth, on his first 
memorable cruise, in which by his captures on the coast of Scotland 
and elsewhere he was a thorn in the side of Great Britain, of whom 
he wrote that “what was done on that cruise is sufficient to show that 
not all their boasted navy can protect their own coasts; and that the 
scenes of distress which they have occasioned in America may be soon 
brought home to their own door.” It was on this cruise that the brig 
Ranger, vastly inferior in force, fell in with the British ship of war 
Drake, of twenty guns, which being cut to pieces in sails and rigging 
and masts and yards and hull severely wounded, with a loss of forty- 
two men, surrendered. In this sea fight, the Ranger lost one officer 
and one seaman and six wounded. Paul Jones carried the Ranger 
and Drake into Brest, having been absent on this memorable cruise 
only twenty-eight days. 

There was considerable surprise produced in Great Britain by this 
daring and successful attempt upon her coast. The objects of this 
bold navigator were distinctly to strike some bold stroke, which should 
inspire fear of the American arms, to retaliate for the burning of towns. 
and destruction of private property, to destroy as much public prop- 
erty as he could and to secure a number of prisoners, as hostages for 
the better treatment of the captured Americans, who were suffering 
miserably in the jails and hulks of the enemy. The extent of Paul 
Jones’ success cannot fail to excite astonishment. It was one of the 
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most impudent attacks since the time of the sea kings, and it is no won- 
der that those whose eyes were so rudely opened to a discovery of 
their weakness stigmatized it as inglorious and its conductor a pirate. 
But war is not waged upon sentimental principles. Paul Jones was 
neither a pirate nor a privateersman. He was in command of a regu- 
larly commissioned United States vessel of war and was performing 
his duty to the extent of his ability. 

When Jones wrote to the Countess of Selkirk, May 8th, 1778, he 
forwarded triplicates, one of which he enclosed to Dr. Franklin for 
delivery, and in the letter accompanying it he said: “I cannot but feel . 
myself hurt by the dirty insinuation of the enemy that my enterprise 
at Whitehaven was in consequence of a capital sum, paid me in hand 
by the court of France. They have more visits of the same kind to 
expect, if I am not deprived of the means of making them, and that, 
too, without my having either a certainty or a hope of gain.” With 
regard to the family plate which Paul Jones took from the Selkirk 
mansion, every piece was returned in the same condition in which it 
had been removed. Lord Selkirk wrote to Paul Jones and acknowl- 
edged the restoration of the plate and the affair ended with the be- 
stowal of credit upon the good name of the American commander. 

Paul Jones from his own funds and credit fitted the Ranger and 
Drake for sea, and he was longing to be again employed in active 
service and in acquiring renown, but the authority of the commission- 
ers, Franklin, Lee and Adams, was limited, and their funds still more 
so. Such was Jones’ situation after his return to Brest. His seamen 
had to be cared for and his two ships had to be refitted. Had he or 
our government then had supplies in France, Jones could have con- 
tinued his depredations on the English and Scotch coasts to the very 
severe loss of Great Britain, but he was thwarted at every step; he 
was opposed where he should have been encouraged, and the Amer- 
ican cause languished until it became almost paralyzed. 

The necessity of condensation compels the omission of much that 
is interesting in the life of Paul Jones at the French court, and we 
must hasten to close a.career devoted to American liberty by one of 
the fiercest and bravest engagements. 

The battle between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis was 
fought on the evening and. in the night of September 23d, under a 
bright and beautiful harvest moon, and its issue awaited by multitudes 
who watched the engagement from the shore at Flambourough 
Head. The remark often made, that it has no parallel in the 
history of naval engagements, has no exception of which we are 
aware, if restricted to those between ships of civilized nations. 
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Paul Jones in his official account of the battle said: ‘The Serapis, 
being much more manageable than the Bon Homme Richard, 
gained thereby several times an advantageous situation, in spite 
of my best endeavors to prevent it, as I had to deal with 
an enemy of greatly superior force. I was under the necessity of 
closing with him, to prevent the advantage which he had over me in 
point of maneuver. It was my intention to lay the Bon Homme 
Richard athwart the enemy’s bow; but that operation required great 
dexterity in the management of both sails and helm, and some of our 
braces being shot away, it did not exactly succeed to my wish. -The 
bowsprit of the Serapis came over the Bon Homme Richard’s poop 
by the mizzenmast, and I made both ships fast together in that situa- 
tion, which by the action of the wind.on the enemy’s sails forced her 
stern close to the Bon Homme Richard’s bow, so that the ships lay 
square alongside of each other, the yards being entangled and the 
cannon of each ship touching the opponent’s. When this position took 
place, it was eight o’clock, previous to which the Bon Homme Richard 
had received sundry eighteen pound shots below the water, and leaked 
very much. My battery of twelve pounders, on which I had placed my 
chief dependence, being commanded by Lieutenant Dale and Colonel 
Weibert, and manned principally by American seamen and French 
volunteers, was entirely silenced and abandoned. As to the six old 
eighteen pounders that formed the battery of the lower gun-deck, they 
did no service whatever except firing eight shot in all. Two out of three 
of them burst at the first fire and killed almost all the men who were 
stationed to manage them.” The details of this famous battle are ex- 
ceedingly interesting ; in addition to the actual fighting going on the 
Bon Homme Richard was a poor, weak vessel, entirely unfitted for 
active service upon inspection at L’Orient, but it was the best that 
could be done, and the fight went on to a close in desperation. 

The Serapis was a new ship of forty-four guns, with two complete 
batteries, one of eighteen pounders. Captain Pearson, her brave com- - 
mander, stepped on board the Bon Homme Richard and delivered up 
his sword to Paul Jones, who returned it to him, because he had bravely 
used it. The surrender was at half past ten o’clock at night. The 
next morning Captain Pearson saw with astonishment the inferior 
force and mangled condition of the Bon Homme Richard, which was 
entirely cut to pieces between decks. In that space there was an entire 
break on both sides, from the gun deck almost to the water’s edge; so 
that towards the end of the action, almost all the shot of the Serapis 
passed through the Bon Homme Richard without touching. At the 
close of the engagement the Bon Homme Richard had five feet of 
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water in her hold, and the three remaining pumps could with difficulty 
keep the water from gaining. Her rudder was. entirely cut off, and 
stern frame and transoms almost entirely destroyed. Only an eye- 
witness could form a just idea of the tremendous scene of carnage, 
wreck and ruin which everywhere appeared. Humanity cannot but 
recoil from the prospect of such finished horror and lament that war 
should be capable of producing such fatal consequences. It was im- 
possible to save the Bon Homme Richard; she was kept afloat for 
twelve hours after the surrender of the Serapis. 

Richard Dale, Jones’ first and only surviving lieutenant, afterwards 
a distinguished post captain of the U. S. Navy, in his report said that 
soon after the action commenced the Bon Homme Richard was hailed 
by the Serapis: “Has your ship struck?” To which Paul Jones an- 
swered: “I have not yet begun to fight.” There were, too, nearly 500 
prisoners on the Bon Homme Richard, who were let loose, some of 
whom made their way on board the Serapis, which was lashed to the 
Bon Homme Richard. 

Of the crew of the Serapis at least 100 were killed and the same 
number wounded out of 400. Both ships were on fire during the en- 
gagement. 

Britain was incensed at finding this celebrated American a second 
time carrying dismay into her harbors; and at the loss, in a fairly 
fought battle, of one of her finest frigates. 

Dr. Franklin wrote Paul Jones from Paris, October 15th, in reply 
to the dispatches of the latter: “I received the account of your cruise 
and engagement with the Serapis, which you did me the honor to send 
me from the Texel. For some days after the arrival of your express, 
scarce anything was talked of at Paris and Versailles but your cool 
conduct and persevering bravery during that terrible conflict.” Much 
of the life of Paul Jones is told in his correspondence with our gov- 
ernment and the government of France; a sketch, therefore, can only 
be given in a journal like THe Unirep Service, and the principal 
events of his life attended to. But his services to the cause of Amer- 
ican Liberty are a part of our history. His was an adventurous life; 
his health became impaired and at one time he was almost blind, and 
he was annoyed almost to death by secret enemies. The French court 
made promises of aid to him. Franklin and the other commissioners 
were put to their wits’ end to procure supplies, and the American 
cause seemed to be so far delayed that it was out of sight. Arrange- 
ments that were made for the payment of prize money and for the 
wages of seamen were abandoned, and things looked blue enough for 
the American cause. 
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At last, after an absence from America of more than three years, 
Paul Jones appeared at Philadelphia in 1781, and Congress adopted 
the following resolution: Resolved, That Congress entertain a high 
sense of the distinguished bravery and military conduct of John Paul 
Jones, Esq., captain in the navy of the United States, and particularly 
in his victory over the British frigate Serapis on the coast of England, 
which was attended with circumstances so brilliant as to excite general 
applause and admiration, etc. In May, 1781, Washington wrote to 
Paul Jones a letter closing : ““That you may long enjoy the reputation 
you have so justly acquired is the sincere wish of Geo. Washington.” 
On the 2oth of June, 1781, Paul Jones was unanimously elected by 
Congress to command the line of battle ship America, then building at 
Portsmouth, N. H. But a different disposition was made of the Amer- 
ica than that originally contemplated by Congress. In the summer of 
1781 the Magnifique, one of the finest ships of the line of the French 
navy, was wrecked near Boston harbor and the America was presented 
to our ally, Louis XVI, and she was delivered up to the Chevalier 
Martigne, who had commanded the Magnifique. The America was 
afterwards captured from the French by the English in one of the 
Franco-Spanish naval battles of either Nelson or St. Vincent about 
1805, and was subsequently changed into a 50-gun ship and was sta- 
tioned on the Pacific coast in 1846. She was commanded by Lord 
George Gordon, brother of Lord Aberdeen, once Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. | 

The subsequent career of Paul Jones was a sad one. He served 
in the Russian navy as rear admiral under the orders of the Empress 
Catherine II. against the Turks, but was never fully paid. He re- 
turned to France, where he died in reduced circumstances. He was 
buried by a committee of the National convention. A writer has said 
of Paul Jones that “no naval commander who sailed under the stars 
and stripes during our Revolution can claim more respectful notice 
in our annals than the sailor boy from the shores of Solway Firth; 
who knew to fight for the rights of human nature. Franklin and 
Jefferson duly appreciated his value and La Fayette was his friend. 
Let us revere the memory of Paul Jones, who contributed so much 
to the powers of our infant navy, and who was the first to raise the 
American flag at home and the first to demand respect for it abroad. 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By HENRY ROMEYN, Brevet-Major U.S. A. 
CHAPTER XX. 


‘An added score of years brought upon life’s stage another generation 
-of those in whose fortunes we are interested, and fairly into the second 
decade of the eighteenth century. 

All of those who had left homes in Europe (save those who had 
‘done so in childhood) had “gone the way of all flesh ;” and the inevit- 
able law of change had altered situations, associations, and surround- 
‘ings. Inter-marriages of individuals of the various nationalities among 
residents had become common ; the English language was the legai one 
for civil records; names were frequently anglicized in spelling and 
‘pronunciation; Dekker became Decker; Van Kampe, Van Campen; 
Du Puis, De Pue, or Depew; and others of whom our chronicle has 
made no mention changed as much. 

The small tribes of Indians who had resided in the immediate 
‘vicinity of Esopus—the name of which had been officially changed to 
‘the modern one of Kingston—had been nearly exterminated by various 
causes; and hunters and traders, crossing the low mountains at the 
‘southwest, had found the beautiful and fertile Minisink* valley of 
South river, and in the rugged face of old Pahaquolong,t had detected 
the presence of what was thought to be veins of copper ore; and had 
‘opened a wagon road to facilitate its transport to the North river, en 
route to Europe. 

Some of those who made homes there purchased land from the 
native owners; others received grants from the colonial governors of 
West Jersey.. None knew of the course of the stream after it broke 
through the mountain range, and they had farms cleared, and fruit 


*Indian word, signifying “The place where water was.” The tradition was 
that long ago, before the river had broken through the Water Gap, a lake filled 
‘the valley as far or farther up than where Port Jervis now stands. 


tIndian name for the mountain range north of the Water Gap. It exists 
in a corrupted form, in the name of township Pahaquarry, of Warren Co., N. J. 
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trees in bearing, when the surveyors of Penn came to view the land, 
and were surprised to find settlers already in possession.* 

The term “race suicide” had not been coined or thought of in 
those days. The scriptural injunction, “Multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” was a canon honored of all those in whom our story has an 
interest, and young men, before settling in life, generally spent some 
time in the forest, either as traders, hunters, or in prospecting for 
places where, with plenty of room, they might “enlarge the bounds of 
their habitation,” and hew a homestead out of the wilderness. 

Of such were those of the families with whom we have become’ 
familiar. Before they had fairly attained man’s estate, sons of Jochem 
Schoonmacker, Jan Van Campen, and the Deckers, had crossed the 
high lands, and had floated down South river, in the bark canoes of 
their tawny neighbors, past the Waelpeckt and into the deep, still 
waters of the Water Gap; and gazed with awe at the rocky cliffs. 
towering hundreds of feet above their heads. From their summits 
the explorers looked westward over unbroken forests, extending none 
knew how far; and with the vigor of youth planned expeditions of 
discovery which, twenty-five years later, resulted in settlements in the 
fertile valley of the Susquehanna. 

Jacobus, the younger of the Decker brothers, sons of Klass, of a 
more roving disposition than his brother, had made several journeys 
to the new land, and secured a tract on the left or Jersey bank of the 
river, and to it came his son of same name, with the wife married 
while both were in their teens—a granddaughter of the immigrant 
Nicholas Du Puis.? 

With them came Abraham, son of Jan Van Campen,§ with his. 
young wife, Susan De Pue, and scores of others whom lack of space 
forbids us to name, dispersing through the valley from the mouth of 
the Navesink to the Water Gap, and laying the foundations of empire: 
firm as the everlasting hills by which they were surrounded; to be 


*For copy of deed to Nicholas Du Puis for 3,000 acres of land lying on right 
bank of Delaware, about five miles above Water Gap, which deed bears signa- 
tures of two chiefs of “Minzies,” or Minisink Indians, see Vol. 9 Annals of Pa. 
See also article on “Dupui’s Fort,” Vol. 1, p. 322, Frontier Forts of Pa. 


+Name given by the Indians to a whirlpool in river at mouth of Plaatkill 
(Flatbrook), and which gives its name to the adjoining township—Walpack— 
Sussex Co., N. J. 

tThe name of Jacobus Decker appears on the first tax roll of Sussex Co.,. 
N. J. 


§For record of baptism of Abram, son of Jan Van C., see “Records of bap- 
tisms and marriages of Dutch Church of Kingston, N. Y.” 
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cemented by the blood and sweat of more than one generation. Re- 
ligious matters were not forgotten or neglected, and though only one 
church organization was effected, the ‘““Dominie” had a parish extend- 
ing about fifty miles along both sides of the river, with four houses of 
worship within its limits.* 

Abraham Van Campen (we use the English nomenclature) estab- 
lished his new home on the left bank of the river, a few miles above 
the Water Gap; near him were Jacobus Decker, and sons of Jochem 
Schoonmacker—most of the De Pues chose their lands on the oppo- 
site shore. For years the Indians gave no trouble, but mingled quite 
freely among the settlers, and young men of both races made long 
excursions through the forests, reaching the tributaries of the Sus- 
quehanna, and, ere long, the main stream ; and the whites looked with 
covetous eyes upon the broad, fertile valley, and planned for its 
possession. 

Daughters were fast growing into womanhood, and among them 
were those of Abraham Van Campen, whose sons were frequently 
companions of Kesmitas, son of Tedyuscung, of the Minzies, who in 
his capacity as chief had signed the deed to Nicholas Dupui; and this 
companionship brought the young chief frequently to the home of his 
white friend, and into its family circle. Soon he began to bring with 
him presents of game, fine furs, feathers of eagle and richly plumaged 
birds, and to give them to Blandinah, the sister of his hunter friend. 
On one occasion, when he had been severely injured by a wounded 
buck, she had assisted her brother John—whom we now introduce 
to the reader—to care for the unfortunate man, and at first thought 
of his gifts as but expressions of his gratitude. But when she no- 
ticed that she was the sole recipient of his attentions, that he followed 
with longing eyes all her movements about her home, and asked for 
her if absent, she became alarmed. 

On one occasion he disappeared for months, and on his return 
brought to her a beautifully dressed buffalo hide, the first one seen in 
that region, and the first intimation had by the settlers of the existence 
of such an animal. In broken English, aided by signs, he made known 
the distance he had traveled, and the efforts he had put forth to 
secure it, and asked for the hand of “the White Pheasant,” as he 
designated the blushing, startled maiden. As kindly as it could be 
done, she made him understand that his wish could not be granted, and 


*For record of arrival of Dominie Mancius in Minisink, see Hist. of Sussex 
and Warren Cos., p. 49. . 


+So called because of her plump, well developed figure and tidiness of dress. 
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as in duty bound, by custom, and in the present instance by desire 
to be rid of the earnest, dusky suitor, referred him to parental au- 
thority. To that authority he at once appealed his case. 

“I love White Pheasant,” he said; “I love no other. Some time I 
will be chief of my nation. My wife have no work—have everything 
—you know I am good hunter, good warrior, have good lodge. You 
want more land? Where want it? Give me White Pheasant—have 
all you want’”—with more in the same vein, which need not be re- 
peated here. 

While he wished to avoid all causes for trouble with his wild 
neighbors, the father thought best to be explicit in his reply to the 
tawny suitor. 

“T am sorry, Kesmitas, to have to refuse a friend anything; but 
what you ask cannot be granted. In the forest, the deer does not 
mate with the beaver, nor the hawk with the pheasant. My daughter 
could not live as you do, nor would you long be happy in trying to 
live as I do. Be content as a friend; seek a wife among your own 
people.” 

Nothing more was said regarding the matter, but events proved 
that the wild lover had not abandoned his pursuit. While the females 
of the settlement did not go unattended from house to house when 
the distance would take them out of view of both, no danger was 
apprehended when moving about the home, even after nightfall. The 
enamored red swain had lounged about the houses of the colonists for 
several days, when, after having partaken of a morning meal at the 
house of Jacobus Decker, he departed, ostensibly for the home of his 
father, on one of the small branches of the Susquehanna. But he did 
not at once leave the vicinity. He had arranged matters with two of 
his friends, who were to have a canoe secreted at the nearest point on 
the river, and as the object of his passion, in the course of her house- 
hold duties during the early evening hours, passed over the threshold 
of her home, she was suddenly seized by two persons, one of whom 
forcibly closed her mouth by covering it with a hand, while the point 
of a knife was pressed against her throat. At first the captive thought 
the matter a rude practical joke, and made no outcry, till swift motion, 
and the sound of an Indian word, showed into what hands she had 
fallen. When she attempted to scream, a thong of tanned deerskin 
was drawn through her mouth, and tied behind her head, and a voice, 
which she recognized as that of her wooer, bade her to be silent, if 
she valued her life. She was half led, half dragged to the river’s 
brink, and held there a few moments, while a canoe was hurriedly 
drawn from its place of concealment not far away, when she was 
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carefully lifted on board, and seated ; her captors followed, and taking 
the paddles, pushed off, and, turning the prow of the craft against 
the current, the quartette was fleeing into the wilds as rapidly as 
strong, skilled arms could force the pace. There was but little relaxa- 
tion during the hours of darkness, and when the morning dawneca, 
they were more than a score of miles away from the home of the 
captive, and, for the moment, safe from pursuit. 

Meanwhile, consternation reigned in the home of the abducted one. 
When her absence became noticed, and loud calls failed to bring re- 
sponse, torches, made of the “shag” bark of the hickory, such as were 
in common use among the inhabitants, were. lighted, the trail of the 
captors at once discovered and followed to the place of embarkation. 
Suspicion fell at once upon Kesmitas, and before the dawn of the en- 
suing day, the neighborhood was alarmed, and preparations made for 
a pursuit. 

As a preparation for any troubles with their red neighbors, a 
company of scouts, consisting of thirty-five men, had been organized 
among the settlers living in the lower third of the Minisink valley ; 
and they were now called upon for duty.* But the waters carried no 
trail. A careful search along the right bank of the river failed to dis- 
close any landing, nor could anything be discovered to indicate the 
direction of the flight of the kidnappers and their prey. Believing, 
however, that if spared, the captive would be found in the village of 
Tedyuscung, that was made the objective point, and the march toward 
it was begun. 

As soon as the morning hunger of the fugitives had been appeased, 
their flight was resumed by land and in a direction a little south of 
west. While there was no unnecessary dallying along the route, the 
pace was not severe enough to exhaust the captive, accustomed as she 
was to an active out-door life. The march was made in “Indian file,” 
the leader generally in the van—next him the captive. With the 
caution characteristic of the race, one lingered at the rear, at times, 
to watch for pursuers. It was not the custom of the aborigine to per- 
form any service for the females of his tribe or family, but the chief 
deviated from the habit far enough to dress and roast the venison 
which constituted the evening meal. He could not force himself to 
prepare a shelter for her, but, handing her a hatchet, bade her pre- 
pare one for herself by using bushes which grew abundantly near by. 

Satisfied, by this time, that her captors intended no present harm, 


*For list of names of members of this company see Hist. of Sussex and 
Warren Cos. Two.of the Van Campen name were lieutenant and ensign, and 
six of the Schoonmackers, and of two generations, were in its ranks. 
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the prisoner sought to attempt forecasts of her future. She began 
with the past ; with the awkward wooing of her dark-skinned lover— 
thought over his list of presents—his attempts at learning her lan- 
guage—and to teach her his; his proposal, and her rejection; the 
occurrences of the preceding twenty-four hours—what the next day 
would disclose—the probabilities of pursuit—what would be her fate 
if the party were overtaken—if not, what would be her reception at 
the village of her captors, and her status afterward ;—what her ran- 
som ;—and thus the hours wore on—till at length “tired nature’s 
sweet restorer” overpowered her senses and the rest so much needed 
was unbroken until the dawn. 

As there were no signs of pursuit, the march of the second day 
was more leisurely made, and the party halted for the night while 
the sun was still high above the horizon. The last meal of the day, 
venison and parched corn, had been eaten, and one of the company 
had gone back to reconnoitre along the trail, when Kesmitas seated 
himself near his captive and opened a conversation. 

“Has the walk been long and hard for the White Pheasant?’ he 
asked, in the broken dialect, aided by signs, usually employed to eke 
out the paucity of words in the strange tongue. 

“The path is hard and long,” was the reply, the same form being 
used as in the question—“why should it not be? Kesmitas and his 
friends are going to their lodges. The White Pheasant is going from 
those of her people—she does not know why she has been made to 
walk in the hard path, or where it will end.” 

“Tt will end at the door of the lodge of Kesmitas, when she will 
become his wife. If good and kind, she shall have all she can desire. 
Kesmitas will learn to speak more of her tongue, and to live as do 
her people, and when he is chief her words shall have power through 
him at the council fires of his nation; and her home shall be rich in 
all that her eyes shall be glad to look upon. Lands shall be given to 
her brothers, and her sisters may come to visit her, and there shall be 
no other wife in her lodge: Kesmitas wants no other. 

The enamored warrior was making what was, in his mind, a 
princely offer. The words of the prayer book—“With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow”—are not more comprehensive in language or 
spirit, and it was with a clouded face and scowling brow that he 
listened to the reply: 

“I want none of these things. I cannot live as your people, nor 
will they see you live as do mine. Nor will my people submit to be 
robbed thus of their children, and demand will be made upon Tedyus- 
cung for my return, as soon as it is known that I am your prisoner.” 
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“Does the White Pheasant want to die? On his own ground, no 
man says ‘No!’ to Kesmitas. When the white man seeks to take away 
what he has gained, some one will die.” 

The face of the captive blanched as she heard the words and saw 
the ferocious looks of her captor, and made no attempt to continue 
the conversation ; and no further reference was at the time made to the 
subject. 

When she prepared her lodging place, she noticed that her 
keepers cut a quantity of brush, and after she had retired (if that 
word can be applied to occupation of a brush shelter in a camp) this 
was heaped over her, and the guards so disposed themselves that 
escape without awakening them was well-nigh impossible. 

This precaution was repeated on each subsequent night during 
the journey. It was a rude sort of chivalry for which she could not 
account which prevented the usual binding hand and foot of their 
prisoners.* 

Late in the afternoon of the fourth day of the march the little party 
struck a trail leading from the village of the Indians to the mouth of 
the stream now known as the Lackawaxen, and here halted for the 
night, when it was joined by a runner just from the village, and but 
few words had been spoken between him and the leader, when the 
countenance of the latter changed rapidly, and the prisoner saw that 
the tidings brought by him were of very serious import to her. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The pursuing party was composed of meti accustomed to forest 
life and its exigencies, and was not delayed by transportation of any 
superfluous impedimenta. Beyond his blanket, rifle and hatchet, with 
a liberal supply of ammunition, its members carried nothing, and, 
confident regarding the destination of the raiding party, paid slight 
attention to looking for trails, but pushed on as rapidly as possible, 
and at the close of the second day was within a short distance of its 
destination. .Those best acquainted with the region were confident 


*It may not be generally known that among most of the tribes east of the 
Alleghanies female captives were safe from dishonoring violence. Especially 
was this the case with those who fell into the hands of the Six Nations. A 
woman might be killed and scalped during the heat of an assault, or if she failed 
to keep pace with a retreating party; or even by members of her own sex, after 
reaching their villages, but lustful crimes were almost unknown, when on raids. 
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that they were ahead of the abductors, and a council was held to 
decide upon the course to be pursued. The force was large enough 
to produce serious alarm among the Indians, if marched without warn- 
ing among them, but, if only two or three went forward, would not 
the risk both to them and the captive be great; and the alarm once 
given, would not the latter be spirited away, or worse, murdered,. 
when it was known that a rescue would be attempted? 

The decision finally arrived at was to move the whole body up to: 
a favorable position not far from the village, and halt it there, while 
three of the members, all of whom, to allay any feelings of jealousy 
on the part of Kesmitas, were to be relatives of the captive, should 
go into the village, seek Tedyuscung, tell him the object of their visit, 
and demand the prisoner. It was a bold course thus to penetrate into: 
the haunt of a tribe many of whom were already discontented and: 
ready to fight on account of land frauds, as well as other real or fan- 
cied grievances ; but the company commander, an uncle of the abducted. 
girl, with two of her cousins, offered to make the attempt, and soon 
after dawn of the next day left the little command posted on a rocky 
hill in the forest and entered the town, going directly to the lodge 
of the chief, the location of which was known to one of the party. 

They were hospitably received, food furnished them, pipes pro- 
duced and smoked, after most of the chief men had arrived and greeted 
the envoys, and then the subject of the visit was touched upon by the 


visitors. 
Nearly every one present at once and emphatically denied all 


knowledge of the raid or its contemplation. But one of the younger 
men of the visitors, who scrutinized carefully, but very cautiously, 
every red face in the assemblage, noticed a start and slight change of 
countenance on the part of the youngest member of the group, and 
that he soon left the lodge and did not return. The elders did not 
dispute the absence of Kesmitas, and gave the names of two others, 
who they said were also absent, but where, or for how long, none could 
tell. When the council had broken up, he who had noticed the be- 
havior of the Indian who had previously left the room, mentioned the 
circumstance, adding, “he knows something about the affair.” But 
when sought by Tedyuscung, or on his order, he could not be found, 
and his rifle was missing. 

Said the boy—for such he really was, though bearing arms among 
men: “That fellow knows where to find them, and has gone tu warn 
Kesmitas.” ' 

The older members of the party were of the same opinion. His 
action had complicated matters. Once warned of the presence of the 
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rangers at the village, the raiding party would remain in concealment, 
and by delay wear out the searchers, who were not prepared for a 
long campaign. As delay, if only for an hour, made discovery of the 
party in its close proximity very probable—in fact, certain—in the 
course of the day, the Indian leaders were informed of its location, 
though not of its strength. This led, at first, to a stormy discussion, 
but Tedyuscung kept the situation well in hand and listened patiently 
to the plea of the white leader for the return of his kinswoman. 

“Will not Tedyuscung and his warriors listen to the words of their 
white brother ?” was his first plea. 

Consent was at once accorded, and he continued : 

“Let my brothers put themselves in the place of him whose child 
has been carried off. This is not a captive taken in war. Kesmitas 
has been fed and has slept in peace in the lodge of him who called 
him brother. He has asked for that friend’s daughter as his wife, and 
his wish, after long thought, was denied. Then he carried her off in 
the darkness. Has Tedyuscung, or have his warriors, any daughters? 
What would they do if one was carried off, as was this one, in time of 
peace? Let my brothers think, and answer.” 

Love of their children is a characteristic of the red race, as it has 
existed in this country. This appeal to their sense of justice touched 
a chord of sympathy in their breasts; it was a case of “put yourself 
in his place,” and as he carefully scanned the faces of his listeners, 
the speaker saw, even under the stoic masking of features, that he had 
made a good impression, and proposed a retirement of his party for 
a short time that the council might deliberate freely among themselves, 

.and, passing out of the lodge, the party of whites retired to the shade 
of a large tree nearby, and awaited the action,of the red men. 

The council was a stormy one. Many of its members had griev- 
ances to recount, and some of the younger warriors advocated an at- 
tack on the special envoys, and, these put out of the way, one on the 
rangers in their camp nearby. Others, more cautious and far-seeing, 
deprecating war, advised the forcing of Kesmitas to terms ; others still,. 
that he should be left to enjoy his captive, and trust to time to soothe: 
the feelings of the whites. 

But Tedyuscung, anxious for a peaceful solution of the trouble, 
insisted that his son must surrender hjs prize, and promise not to make 
any more trouble—quoting the put-yourself-in-his-place argument of 
the white envoy—and finally carried his point, the chief pledging the 
commander of the rangers that he would become personally respon- 
sible for the return of the prisoner, if he would order his command 
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to return to their homes before anything should occur to provoke an 
outbreak of hostilities. It was finally arranged that two of the three 
envoys should remain in the lodge of the chief, to act as escort for the 
captive, and the main body was to start at once on its return; and at 
nightfall of the same day it camped at a point miles from the village, 
on its homeward way. 


* * * * * * 


The courier who had reached the camp of Kesmitas was the young 
warrior who had left the council room before the close of the confer- 
ence there—a friend of the raider, and perfectly aware of all his plans. 

Now, as he hastily told his tale, the captive knew that her friends 
had reached the village, but, with her very imperfect knowledge of the 
language, she could not divine the full meaning of his words and ges- 
tures. She knew, too, that her captor was very angry, and waited for 
him to speak, hoping to be able to turn aside the force of his wrath 
enough to prevent any more serious consequences. 

She was not long left in doubt. 

With brow black with passion, which showed also in the gleam of 
his eyes, and drawn and rigid muscles of his strong jaws, and hatchet 
in hand,‘he approached the place where she sat, and, in tones husky 
with anger, asked: 

“Does the White Pheasant know what the warrior has said?” 

“She does not know all.” 

“The white man’s chief, with a company of his warriors, is at the 
home of Kesmitas, and demands the return of his captive.” 

“Then Kesmitas must give them what they ask. He surely does 
not want war over one poor woman. He will take her to his village, 
give her to her brothers, have peace, and forget that he has done this 
thing.” 

It was not usual for the Indian warrior to give outward or violent 
expression to his anger, but at this reply he drove the blade of his 
hatchet savagely into the bole of a small tree near which he stood, 
with a force which made its branches quiver, and said: 

“Kesmitas will not give back what he has taken from the white 
man’s lodge—he will first do to it as to this tree,” and wrenching the 
weapon from the place where it was sticking, he drove its blade again 
into the trunk, and left it there, an object lesson to the terror-stricken 
girl, while he and the lately arrived warrior, seated too far away for 
their words to be heard, entered upon a long and earnest conversation. 

Darkness brought no relief to the now thoroughly alarmed pris- 
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oner. Would the anger of her captor overpower his asserted love, 
and cause him to slay, rather than risk recapture? Could his father 
force him to surrender his prize, and, even if such was the fact, would 
he do so? These and other similar questions, with thoughts of home 
and friends, kept sleep from her eyes, and it was a haggard, anxious 
face which greeted the first rays of the ensuing day. 

She was not surprised when she noted no preparation for a move- 
ment on the part of her captor. But the latest comer, with one of the 
original party, after a consultation among the quartette, disappeared, 
and had not returned when evening’s darkness enshrouded the scene. 
This caused the captive to think that they had gone to the village, and 
that the next arrival from there would determine her fate. This 
thought gained strength when the leader, contrary to his custom, 
bound the hands and feet of the now well-nigh distracted prisoner, 
as additional precaution; and covering her with brush, left her a 
prey to her anxious thoughts and fears. 

During the ensuing day he held no conversation with her, and as 
it wore away, her suspense became, if possible, more aggravated. The 
Indian was also uneasy, and his companion absented himself from the 
camp for several hours, evidently on a scout, for on his return she 
noticed that his gestures indicated that he had made a wide circuit 
about it, without finding anything or and the night passed as 
had the previous one. 

The following morning was well advanced when a body of ten or 
twelve was seen approaching, and as it drew near, the anxious girl 
discovered at its head Tedyuscung, whom she had often met during 
his frequent visits to the settlement. No attention was paid to her, 
but the new arrivals at once set about appeasing their hunger, and till 
that was done, nothing was said regarding the object of the visit. 
Not even then was any notice taken of the captive, but, seated in a 
circle, too far from her to be heard, the discussion began. As leader, 
the old chief opened the council, and after recounting the occurrences © 
of the past few days, gave his orders—the ‘prisoner must be given 
back to her friends. There was angry refusal by her captor, backed 
by the young warriors who had aided in the abduction; and two or 
three of the older ones, who demanded that some concessions should 
be made by the whites, before any attention was paid to their demands. 

But the leader was firm; he had passed his word for her return, 
and on it, the rangers had gone home, except two who were waiting 
for her at the village. 

To show that he was in earnest in. his decision, he strode to where 
—‘“her heart in her mouth”—the frightened prisoner stood, and, tak- 
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ing her by the arm, assumed control of her. Kesmitas, all stoicism 
lost, and self-control gone, drew his hatchet from his belt, and stepped 
forward as if to throw it, but his father quickly thrust the girl behind 
him, and another of the older warriors sprang in front of the mad- 
dened lover. 

Divided as the party was, the only safety of the prisoner lay in 
instant departure—at any moment one of the discontented ones might 
sink a tomahawk in her brain—and Tedyuscung lost no time in start- 
ing back to his village, the older members of his party acting as 
guards for the captive. Nor was he content to turn his charge over 
to her friends. They were but two, and the furious, baffled captor 
could raise ten times that number of friends to pursue, if so inclined ; 
and the rescued girl had the escort of her liberator, and half a score 
of warriors, back to her home. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Other changes had come to the settlement in the Minisink valley. 
Nearly forty years had passed since Nicholas Dupui had .erected his 
first dwelling on lands purchased from the native owners; and half.a 
score since grandchildren had wept at.his grave. Abraham Van Cam- 
pen, a little past middle age, had been made a civil magistrate years be- 
fore, and now, when troubles with the Indians, fomented by French in- 
fluence from Fort Duquesne, threatened the lives and property of the 
settlers, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of troops raised in 
the border counties of Jersey, and ordered to hold himself and it ready 
for instant service.* The original houses of the settlers had either 
been enlarged and strengthened for purposes of defense, or been super- 
seded by stronger and larger ones, some of which still stand, to attest 
the honest labor of their builders.t 

On the right, or Pennsylvania bank of the stream, Mr. Samuel 
Dupue had erected a large dwelling, which, when surrounded by a 
stockade, became Fort Dupue, and was garrisoned and used as a 
place of refuge during the war 1755-63.+ 


*For copy of letter of Gov. Belcher to Col. Van Campen, see Hist. of Sussex 
and Warren Cos., N. J. 


+The stone house, built by Col. Van Campen about A. D. 1753, is still stand- 
ing in good condition, and occupied as a dwelling. 

See article on Dupue’s Fort, in Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, Vol. 1, 
Pp. 323. 
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The Dutch language was still spoken to some extent, but was dis- 
appearing. Names were still more anglicized than earlier in the cent- 
ury. We have already mentioned the change in two or more fam- 
ilies. Now, in the branches of the family in Minisink, Schoonmacker 
became Shoemaker, Du Pui, Depue.* 

True to racial and family tradition, all the families in the valley of 
the Delaware had representatives in Sussex Co. regiment, and though 
as. a body it did not come in. contact with either the French or their 
nearer allies, the “Minsies,” its members saw service on a smaller 
scale, in the vicinity of their homes, and on long and frequent scouts 
over all the region between the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. 
They were fortunate, in that none of them fell victims to. the small 
raiding parties which harried the valley, and used fire, bullet, and 
hatchet with dreadful effect. 

Tedyuscung had endeavored to hold his tribe to neutrality, but 
they chafed under the exactions of the whites, and their discontent 
was sedulously increased by emissaries from the French at Fort 
Duquesne, and was still more aggravated by their hatred of the over- 
bearing Six Nations of New York, who in the struggle were firm 
allies of the English. ' 

So, as the chronicle would have only matters of general historical 
interest to record regarding the families of our friends, we turn to 
more tragic scenes, on familiar ground, in the valley of the Hudson, 
and more northern waters. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Johanis, the older of the sons of Klaas Dekker, the immigrant, had 
remained in the vicinity of Esopus. His duties, after his succession 
to the military title of his father, had taken but little of his time. He 
had been promoted to the rank of captain in the small body of troops 
raised in the colony for the reduction of Louisburg in Acadia, A. D. 
1746, but did not accompany the New England contingent, and the 
ancestral sword for another decade hung quietly on the wall. 

During this time his sons had grown to manhood, and when the 
call came to raise provincial troops for service against the French, 
and their Indian allies of Canada, there was another generation of 


*On the records of the Minisink church, for the year 1756, in the. early 
months, we find the name: Benjamin Schoonmacker. In the autumn of the same 
year he wrote it Shoemaker. 
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Deckers and Schoonmackers in the valley of the Hudson, ready to 
take the field and sustain the family traditions. Resigning his posi- 
tion in favor of his eldest son, Johanis Decker gave up all thought 
of further military service, and the company of rangers which helped 
to swell the force gathered at and in the vicinity of Lake George was 
commanded by Cornelius Decker ; and with him were Heinrich Schoon- 
macker, as first lieutenant, and Paul Depue, grandson of the immi- 
grant of that name, as ensign. Grandsons of Jochem Schoonmacker 
were in the ranks—all though young, versed in woodcraft, and both 
by tradition and experience in the wiles of Indian warfare. 

Exigencies of service sent the company to the new fort built to 
guard the northern terminus of the carrying place or portage extending 
from the head of batteau navigation on the upper Hudson to Lake 
George, where it formed a part of the forces under command of Sir 
William Johnson, which was expected to repel the column of French 
regulars, Canadians and Indians, known to be en route from Canada, 
with Albany as its first objective point. 

The young and enthusiastic militiamen did not take kindly to the 
work of fort-building, and. were ever happier when scouting, roaming 

. the dense forests lying about their position—going down Lake George 
_ nearly to Ticonderoga, and on at least one occasion passing that post 
in the night, and penetrating to the vicinity of Crown Point, and 
frequently passing over the trail to Fort Edward, at the head of Hud- 
son river navigation. 

The knowledge of country thus gained proved invaluable later, 
when in September, 1755, Baron Dieskau made a movement against 
the combined regular and provincial forces, posted as stated. 

Passing in boats up Wood Creek to a point opposite to the middle 
of the narrow road running from Fort Edward to Fort William 
Henry, the French leader led his motley force to it, and posting an 
ambush beside it, awaited the. passage of some small party, by the 
capture of which he might gain some information regarding the 
British strength and dispositions. He had not long to wait. 

Captain Decker, with his company, had that day been ordered 
back to Fort Edward to guard a train of pack-horses with supplies 
from that point, and, incidentally, to scout the forest on his left on 
the way thither; and the contending forces discovered each other at 
the same moment, and immediately engaged. Captain Decker soon 
found his party largely outnumbered, and to avoid being surrounded, 
was forced to give ground; and fell back, still fighting, toward Fort 
William Henry, sending two of his fleetest men as couriers with 
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request for reinforcements. These soon met the little force, which 
was nearly out of ammunition, and exhausted with hours of fighting, 
and at once turned the tide of battle. As the combined forces pushed 
through the forest, driving the foe back toward his boats on Wood 
Creek, the company of rangers suffered considerable loss, and became 
very widely scattered. 

But three or four remained near their captain, who, looking from 
behind a tree at the enemy close in his front, was struck on the head 
by a bullet, nearly as his grandfather had been years before; and fell 
as one dead. The Indian who had fired the shot sprang forth to~ 
scalp the fallen officer, but was himself killed by one of the men who 
was near. There was no time to care for the dead, and the senseless 
officer was left where he fell, as the battle scene shifted more toward 
the boats of the Canadians. After the contest had closed, and when 
parties came back upon the field to succor the wounded and identify 
and bury the dead, he was found still breathing, and on a rude litter 
made of branches of trees carried into the fort, where he was found 
to have suffered a fracture of the skull, which rendered necessary a 
severe surgical operation, from which he rallied but slowly. His 
company had suffered severely in the action, but among its dead were 
none of those in whom we have had a particular interest. 

It may be well to follow their careers to the close of their service 
before concluding the story of the wounded captain. 

Under the command of Lieutenant Schoonmacker (promoted to 
fill the place vacated by resignation of the wounded captain) the com- 
pany remained at Fort William Henry, where on March 18, 1757,* 
the garrison of less than four hundred men, seventy-two of whom 
were Rangers, withstood successfully the attack of more than four 
times its numbers, and on that memorable July day when the capitula- 
tion arranged with Montcalm by the commander of the closely invested 
garrison was so murderously violated by Indian allies of the French, _ 
it had to bear its share of suffering and death. In vain did its captain 
try to keep his disarmed little force together. 

When, after the evacuation was complete, and the disorganized 
horde was ready to start on the way to Fort Edward, the war-whoop 
was heard, and wounded were slaughtered by scores, less than half 
the company reaching Fort Edward ; and among the missing were both 
its officers, the captain dead in the forest, where he had been struck 
down by a blow of a hatchet, as he vainly strove to save the lives of a 
mother and her infant; Depue, a wounded prisoner, en route to Can- 


*See Bradley’s “The Fight with France for North America,” p. 167. 
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ada, whence he returned after more than two years’ imprisonment, 
to be ready to take up arms, nearly twenty years later, for the patriot 
cause. 


* * * * * * 


The wounded French commander, Baron Dieskau, as soon as able 
to bear transportation, was sent as a prisoner to Albany ; and with the 
same cortege was sent the wounded captain of rangers. Unable to 
long bear any position other than a recumbent one, he was soon ex- 
hausted, and by the time the city was reached, was delirious from 
fever. Hospital accommodations were scanty and poor, and in one 
of his daily visits, soon after the wounded officer was admitted, good 
Dominie Frelinghuysen found him; and was at once attracted by one 
of those sympathetic intuitions which every person has at some time 
experienced, and had him removed to his own home, as being a place 
where he would have better care. For months his life seemed to 
hang upon a hair; trepanning was resorted to as a measure of relief 
for the injured brain, and strength returned but slowly to the ex- 
hausted body. 

Then, what might have been expected happened. Margaret, the 
beautiful, talented daughter of the Dominie, had been assiduous in 
the care of the invalid; and as she sat in his room, with its windows 
overlooking the river, and the wooded hills on the farther shore, when 
he was able to occupy the invalid’s well cushioned chair, and, tired of 
reading—the small library of her father contained none of what is 
now termed light literature—the volume would be laid aside, and the 
wounded guest asked some questions regarding scenes in which he 
had so actively participated—interest, with one party, gratitude on 
the part of the other, soon gave way to deeper feeling, which both at 
first endeavored to suppress—with the thought, on the part of the 
convalescent, that he might never be in a condition to cherish or care 
for any one, even if his life were spared—on the part of the nurse, 
that she might be indulging in dreams which could never become 
realities, or bestowing her love unsought. 

The father, his time fully occupied, and his mind absorbed in 
parochial cares, saw nothing special in the conditions existing in his 
home, but when the mother of the sufferer, after some weeks of delay, 
arrived on the scene, but one day was required for her love-sharpened 
maternal eyes to make the case plain. Had nothing else done so, the 
blush which mantled the cheeks of the girl, as she welcomed the vis- 
itor to her home, would have indicated her feelings, and while she 
suddenly assumed a very discreet manner, and expressed her entire 
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willingness to allow the mother to assume the care of the invalid in 
his room, the preparation and serving of his: food still occupied much 
of her time and thought. 

On one occasion, a short time after her arrival, she had left the 
room to partake of a meal with the family of her host, while at the 
same time the food of the wounded officer was carried to his room by 
his zealous nurse. 

As the tempting viands were placed within his reach, and the 
gentle purveyor seated herself where she could assist him if necessary, 
he once more expressed his thanks for all the care bestowed upon 
him, and added: 

“I shall miss this care, in a few days, when I hope to be strong 
enough to go to my home.” 

“We shall miss you very much, but are pleased at your progress 
toward recovery. We are pleased also to have had your mother with 
us, and have learned to esteem her highly.” 

This was talking “at long range,’—when both minds were intent 
on more momentous things. As her hand, in presenting some portion 
of the meal, came within reach of that of the eager man, it was caught 
and confined, and “the old, old story was told again,” while “soft 
eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again ;’—food stood untasted, 
while the blushing young woman listened to the torrent of words 
from the lips of her hero lover. Time passed unheeded, and the kiss 
of betrothal had just been given, when, unannounced, the mother 
entered the room. The maiden endeavored to withdraw her hand, 
while vivid blushes suffused her face and neck, but the straightfor- 
ward, enamored swain retained his grasp and said: 

“Congratulate me, mother. I am repaid for all my suffering. 
This is my promised bride. We have found that we love each other, 
and you must love her for her sake, as well as for my own.” 

“T do congratulate you, my children,” said the happy parent, as 
she took the girl in her arms, and sealed her words with a kiss, and 
asked her : 

“What will your father say ?” 

They were not left long in doubt, for before the tableau was dis- 
solved, that individual appeared on the scene. The lady in the case 
left the room before anything could be said, and the lover at once told 
his tale. The surprise of the dominie was unbounded, but his consent 
to the betrothal was readily given, his only stipulation being for a 
delay until the ensuing spring. His wife had passed away some time 
previous, and a change at once would disrupt his household. The 
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absent one was recalled, and hand in hand the happy pair heard his 
words of consent and advice, and separated full of visions of future 
happiness. 

But the course of their love was not destined to run smoothly. 
The recovery had progressed far enough for it to be thought safe to 
place the patient on board a sloop bound down the river, and he was 
being carried on board in a litter when one of the bearers fell, and 
the invalid was thrown from it to the deck, opening afresh the wound 
in his head and nearly ending his life. He was carried back to the 
home of his betrothed, and there lay for some time unconscious, hov- 
ering between life and death. When, days later, he recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak, he called for his betrothed and her father, and asked 
for an immediate marriage. His wish was acceded to, and, with 
fingers on the pulse of his patient, the surgeon was witness to the 
eremony, performed with faltering voice by the father of the bride. 

The words, “till death doth you part,” sounded ominously through 

“the room, but, to the astonishment of every one, the man seemed to 
gain strength from that hour, though it was not till the river was 
opened for navigation the next spring that it was considered safe for 

' him‘ to attempt to renew his homeward journey. It was performed. 

safely, and we bid adieu to the valley of the Hudson, for the time, 
and return to “the Minisink.” 


(To be Continued. ) 





THE FUTURE OF THE ARMY* 


No one can be greatly surprised at the verdict of the War Inquiry. 
It was predicted long ago in this Review, and must have been antici- 
pated by all behind the scenes, or who had been at pains to consider 
the matter. It might have been guessed®from the manifest reluctance 
first shown by the Government to grant the Commission. Ministers 
know too well the results that must follow the turning of the 
searchlight into dark places, and exposing to the full glare of day 
the many significant and damaging facts still hardly appreciated con- 
cerning the conduct of the war. On the whole the Commissioners 
have done their duty well. ‘The report is perhaps a little too tame and 
tongue-tied, bvt it is judicial and undoubtedly honest, while it has 
shown great wisdom in publishing the whole of the evidence so 
pregnant and conclusive, and allowing it to speak for itself. Vague 
rumors are current that there is an inner strictly confidential report 
based upon testimony it was not thought advisable to publish. This 
impression is borne out by the Commissioners themselves. “We have 
had no desire to conceal anything which could properly be made pub- 
lic, and we have insisted on the publication of much information 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would be treated as confiden- 
tial.” Then follows a negative admission that something at least 
has been withheld. While the records “contain everything which can 
be made public with due regard to the interests of the public service,” 
obviously there is a balance reserved. We need not enquire too curi- 
ously into this cryptic statement, for the report as it stands is credit- 
able enough to the Government in allowing the whole, or very nearly 
the whole, truth to be told, even to their own undoing. The net result 
is one of the most important State papers ever put into the hands of 
an indignant public.: 

It is a poor policy to cry piteously over spilt milk. We should 
rather resolve to carry the pitcher straight for the future. Our course 
is clearly marked out, although we can have but small hope that it 
will be resolutely and consistently followed out to the end. The hot fit 
is too certainly succeeded by the cold. We have seen that unmistakably 


'*Reprinted from Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company, the American publishers. 
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within the last two years. When the present administration came into 
power, it was with an urgent mandate to reform our military insti- 
tutions. A new War Minister brought forward a new and elaborate 
scheme for the reorganization of the home army, a scheme far from 
perfect we may admit, and one that did not commend itself to every 
expert, but if too ambitious, too ill-digested, too hastily put forward, 
it was well meant and at least it deserved a fair trial. Already a 
fierce attempt has been made to tear it to pieces, to undo any good 
achieved—and there has certainly been good; ground ahead. has al- 
ready been gained. At the ,beginning of last session a few Parlia- 
mentary malcontents consumed with strong dislike of an unpopular 
Minister, and most imperfectly informed in their subject, sought to 
wreck the half-built edifice in slow process of construction needing 
time that could not fairly be denied it for development, and this with- 
out offering any alternative, any suggestion for replacement of the 
new system it was proposed to so recklessly destroy. 

There can be no continuity in reform, or rather no settled policy, 
of administration where such ill-considered disruption is possible. 
This is the true lesson taught us by the late war, and brought home to 
us if we read it aright in the Inquiry. We may rage against the 
Cabinet for its obstinate adherence to a mistaken policy, weakly de- 
termined to avoid giving offence to a potential enemy whose hostile 
aims were patent to all the world; we may blame individual ministers, 
more directly responsible for their steadfast neglect to prepare for the 
inevitable; we may empty the vials of our wrath upon the particular 
department charged with the conduct of war; the real blame, if we 
get down to the bed-rock, rests with ourselves. It is always con- 
venient to find a scapegoat, to escape our penalties vicariously. Let 
us.own up honestly that the nation is at fault and our system of 
party government. For years and years past, and in the teeth of 
pregnant reminders of the dangers courted, we have uniformly re- 
fused to believe that the safety of the Empire was for ever imperilled 
by the inadequacy of its armaments, in the first place for defence, 
and in the second and little less urgently, for the offensive action 
that may at any time be fixed upon us. Economy has ever stood 
before military efficiency ; it has been naively confessed by Lord Lans- 
downe in his minute of February, 1896, replying to Lord Wolseley’s 
appeal for an increase to the army. The then War Minister could not 
agree to the doctrine that the army could be constituted on any other 
lines than those of finance. “Financial and military considerations 
are inextricably intermixed, and, however much we may desire to 
make the army strong and efficient, we cannot emancipate ourselves 
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from the financial limits which the state of the national Exchequer 
imposes upon us from time to time.” 

This is as false as the principle that a man cannot attend to the 
roof of his house, but would rather it fell in than strengthen arid 
repair it. We hesitate to do what is indispensably necessary to guar- 
antee the safety of the Empire, because we.think we cannot afford it, 
and prefer to cut down our expenditure to a bare minimum sooner 
than seek out means of increasing our revenue or of adjusting our 
Budget to provide funds for adequate insurance. So we have suffered 
our military institutions to be continually kept at a standard much 
below our requirements, both actual and potential. This has always 
emasculated our military policy. It has been seen in the persistent 
haggling over our Army Estimates and the injudicious parsimony 
that has for ever caused us to ignore our essential needs. We cannot, 
however, forget that if many successive administrations have greatly 
sinned in this, their guilt originated with their masters, who so jeal- 
ously watched outlay and made it plain to the party in power that to 
spend too much money, or what was rashly deemed too much, meant 
the withdrawal of confidence and ultimate expulsion from office. 

Now, however, the truest wisdom lies rather in prospective remedy 
than in retrospective philippics. A first and material step towards 
revising our position is to examine and analyze the sources of the 
present outcry. In what did our rulers fail, encouraged to do so, let 
us not forget, by ourselves? Diplomacy was of course to blame, but 
on looking back to that summer of 1899 we must remember that the 
temper of the country was by no means in favor of war, and that’ war 
credits would not have been very certainly voted had the Government 
adopted a bolder and more decided policy. Again, when hostilities 
were forced upon us, we entered with easy assurance upon a cam- 
paign of the difficulties of which we had not realized, and still more, 
with exaggerated and quite unjustifiable confidence in our means to 
cope with it. One or two far-seeing, specially well-informed people 
foresaw what was coming, and were thought to be miserable croakers ; 
their warnings were wasted breath; every one, from the highest to the 
lowest, all opinion, expert and lay, thought that Buller with his Army 
Corps would finish‘the matter out of hand. A triumphant: march into 
the interior, ending with a Christmas dinner eaten at Pretoria, was in 
the minds of all. According to our invariable custom, we underrated 
our enemy, and over-estimated our own strength. The conditions of 
things, moreover, were worse than they appeared. Not only was the 
force sent out quite inadequate, but it was honeycombed with inherent 
defects, plainly due to the causes already mentioned, the evil effects 
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or which were soon too painfully apparent. Not only was the per- 
sonnel insufficient, but at the outset it was deficient in the material 
which is the life-blood and motive power of an army in the field. 

Taking quantity first, this vaunted Army Corps was just half of 
the whole number which had been agreed upon by Ministers and their 
military advisers as quite equal to any foreign adventure we might 
undertake. By Mr. Brodrick’s new scheme there are to be three 
such Army Corps, and we may hope that we are approximating to 
that ideal, although it can scarcely be accomplished without adding 
considerably to our normal establishments. As we know, the two 
Army Corps were soon exhausted by the demands made by. the Boer 
war, and to conduct it effectively it was necessary to accept aid from 
outside the regular army. The first Army Corps was expanded into 
an army which would have made up eleven Army Corps, and this by 
sweeping into the net every man that could be foynd at home or 
abroad, and drawing from the garrison of India. How exhaustive 
were these demands may best be shown by a few figures. The total 
peace establishment of the regular army numbers 284,375, and of this 
256,340 men of all ranks were sent to South Africa. Nearly double 
the number were required to finish the war, and we got them as best 
we could. “We should have come to the end of our tether,” said Sir 
T. Kelly-Kenny, the present Adjutant General, “if we had not had 
extraneous aid.” It came from the auxiliary forces, from the Militia, 
the Imperial Yeomanry, the Volunteers, and last, but not least, the 
Colonial troops, our brave kinsmen from beyond the sea. The net 
result of this enormous strain which the Nation and her Colonies met 
so nobly, was however, that England, in the early days of 1900, was 
left practically defenceless. Only thirty-six regular battalions re- 
mained at home, and many of these were under orders to embark, or 
were composed of recruits and immature soldiers; and the terrible 
gap so menacing to our existence was barely filled by calling upon 
the veterans who had once served to return to the Colors, and forming 
them into Reserve regiments. At this time, moreover, thanks to the 
culpable niggardliness that had ruled in the Exchequer, the store- 
houses were empty, the stocks of material short at the outset had been 
exhausted to meet South African demands, and it was only through 
the courage of Sir Henry Brackenbury that we obtained a much 
needed supply of field guns from Germany. 

Can this occur again? Can we possibly count upon escaping such 
grave risks in the future? Assuredly not, and if the next trial be 
nearer home, if we are ever drawn into a struggle with a first-class 
Power, there will be a much more calamitous issue. The crucial 
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question is how to meet the situation. It is idle to expect that with 
the constant expansion of our Imperial responsibilities we shall not be 
called upon to increase our army pari passu. Even the Little England- 
ers are alive to this, and will surely consent now to any increase that 
may be found inevitable to meet the further needs of the Empire. 
The War Commission declined to speak definitely as to the “numbers 
of men trained and equipped as regular troops which the nation can 
rely upon at any moment,” but it is clear that the limit, laid down by 
Mr. Stanhope in 1888, of two Army Corps is too small. The deficien- 
cies are glaring, and in every direction. The Commissioners touch on 
some. They have pointed out that in 1899 two branches of the service, 
the Army Medical Corps and the Army Service Corps, were barely 
strong enough for the two Army Corps limit, and there is still the 
same shortage to-day. They do not speak with sufficient emphasis, 
however, of the very meagre supply at hand of officers, and more par- 
ticularly in the junior ranks, a class which, as Sir Coleridge Grove 
bears witness, “it is absolutely impossible to improvise.” The dearth 
of officers during the war was felt in every department; they had to 
be drawn from anywhere and everywhere, even the Militia and Volun- 
teers were denuded, very much to their disadvantage. “It is im- 
possible not to condemn the system,” says the report, “which caused 
whole Militia regiments to be sent to the front under officers, who, 
in many cases, were wholly untrained.” As yet no proper steps have 
been taken, they are not even contemplated, to increase the establish- 
ment of officers and maintain a sufficient margin for the future. Asa 
matter of fact, officers are scarcer than ever, and especially in the 
auxiliary forces. How this imperative need can best be met is one of 
the chief limbs in the great army problem. 

__ A solution may be found in giving effect to a sugestion, the most 
pregnant and valuable of all made by the Commissioners. “The true 
lesson of the war,” they state, “in our opinion, is that no military 
system will be satisfactory that does not contain powers of expansion 
outside the limit of the regular force of the country, whatever its 
limit may be.” There is a reserve of military strength at home and 
abroad, which to use the words of the Commission, “We cannot and 
do not wish to turn into a great standing army, but to which we may 
be glad to turn again in our hour of need, as we did in 1899.” They 
consider that we should lay -down clearly the conditions of service, the 
pay, armament and organization of this, the great backbone of the 
nation. But this is surely putting the cart before the horse. We 
should first collect the material, and hold it in hand properly trained 
for immediate use when the great emergency comes. One of the 
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Commissioners, Sir G. Taubman Goldie, earnestly recommends the 
enforcement of universal military training at National Cadet Schools, 
through which every adult male should be obliged to pass and obtain 
a certificate of efficiency. The result would be the reserve advocated 
above: an almost unlimited supply of good material, of, youths physi- 
cally fit, and possessing something more than the rudiments of military 
knowledge, disciplined and trained to the use of arms, expert shots and 
fair horsemen, ready at any moment to take their place in the ranks. 
The idea is excellent, but to be of real value it must be carried much 
further. The effective organization of the great forces thus obtained 
is indispensable, and it must be thought out and established before- 
hand, by fitting in slowly and carefully every perfected part of the 
whole military machine. Masses of men do not constitute an army, 
and the suggested so-called “hedgerow defence,” with thousands of 
local riflemen spread over the country working independently, means 
utter confusion when put to the test of war. Every individual should 
find his place in a properly constituted array: companies, regiments, 
brigades, each with its own appointed leader, the pawns and pieces 
that can be efficiently handled by the principal player. It may be 
said that in a sense we have this already in our auxiliary forces, the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. But their existing organization is 
faulty, and two at least of these forces are seriously handicapped by 
the scarcity of officers and other defective conditions that would pre- 
vent their being immediately available at the time of need. The Royal 
Commission now sitting upon this important branch of our supposed 
strength may be expected to mend matters somewhat, and a rumor 
has already crept out that it will recommend the amalgamation of the 
militia and volunteers in spite of the many grave difficulties that 
stand in the way. It will not be easy to bring into line two such 
different categories of men, paid and the unpaid, those under a dis- 
tinct obligation to serve and others who, by their very name, are bound 
only by their own good will. Nor—and herein lies the true applica- 
tion of the lesson conveyed—can they ever ‘be depended upon to the 
full extent without recourse to some form of compulsion, and the 
facts prove it. The militia has been for years below its establishment, 
the volunteers are ready to fade and dwindle away at the first frown 
of officials dissatisfied with their inefficiency. As for the great uprising 
of our manhood in the hour of greatest trial, let us look a little more 
closely into its extent and value. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the response made in the 
darkest days of the war and afterwards ; the comforting doctrine that 
in any future great crisis we can rely upon unofficial reserves in large 
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numbers is likely to disappoint us. As a matter of fact the assistance 
so generously offered from outside, although at first of fine quality, 
and in regard to the Colonial troops always of the best, did not come 
up to the same high standard as the demands continued, nor were any 
great numbers forthcoming. Taking this outside help at its best, and 
examining the figures as set forth by the Commissioners, the totals 
are not very considerable. We get from these independent sources 
some 125,000 men in all, without counting the South African Con- 
stabulary, and the forces locally raised at the Cape. The militia 
numbered 43,875, and never hesitated to volunteer for service beyond 
the realm, and their fine temper was as well shown as it was seemingly 
ill-requited. The same may be said of the volunteers who to a large 
extent gladly acknowledged the lien that bound them to their territorial 
regiments, although independent bodies were easily raised and might 
have been from the first, but the authorities showed no desire to accept 
their services until the strain actually came. The Colonials also ex- 
hibited a keenness to share in the struggle that pressed the Mother 
Country so hard, that did them infinite honor. The most unstable of 
the supports drawn in was the Imperial Yeomanry, and the point can- 
not be too strongly emphasized, for it is calculated to qualify our 
complacency at the results attained. 

In the first instance the very flower of our youth came forward in 
the 1st Contingent, which numbered in all about 10,000. But there 
was a distinct falling off in the 2d and 3d, of 17,000 and 7,000 re- 
spectively, making up a grand total of 34,000 above-mentioned. The 
Commissioners criticise these contingents very fairly, basing their 
judgment on the most authoritative evidence. They note, speaking 
of the 1st Contingent, that they had a brief training of three months. 
in the district where they were raised, that they were of a class supe- 
rior to that of the average recruit of the regular army. Many could 
ride and handle firearms, although their shooting was bad, but their 
general physique was excellent. Their intelligence must have been. 
high, for a witness (Lord Methuen) says: “They gained in military 
knowledge to a surprising extent during the campaign.” The 2d 
Contingent were, with some exceptions, such as the corps of “sharp- 
shooters,” distinctly inferior in quality, and very severe strictures. 
were passed upon them at the front. One General (Sir Bruce Ham- 
ilton) said: “They knew nothing at all; they did not know how to. 
handle a rifle at the commencement.” -Another General condemned. 
them as “very bad. I do not know where they were got, but they had 
no idea of riding, shooting, or anything else.” Colonel Crabbe de- 
clares that they “were absolutely ignorant of the rudiments of soldier- 
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ing, knew nothing about horses, and had not nearly so much intelli- 
gence as the 1st Yeomanry.” The Commission deduce from the 
marked difference between the two contingents, that “while a picked 
force of fighting material could be obtained in a time of national 
emergency and emotion,” when these had declined, the men forthcom- 
ing, although of a better average than the regular recruit, were very. 
inferior. As to the 3d Contingent, they were still worse, although 
generally of good physique. 

‘On the whole, however, noting these differences, it was conceded 
that the Imperial Yeomanry had done very good service in the war, 
but they suffered from many mistakes, such as the failure to maintain 
the strength of the force at the front by the system of drafts, and the 
obviously grave error of sending men to receive their military educa- 
tion in the face of the foe. It will, however, be conceded that I have 
succeeded in showing how very moderate is the reliance that can be 
placed upon the general population to come forward of their own 
accord in any great numbers, or in other than imperfect quality to 
reinforce the fighting line. We accept as sound and essential the 
principle that our adult youth should acquire substantial military 
training at school, and we may believe that when the system has been 
in effect for a few years, an almost unlimited number of potential 
soldiers to be readily perfected will be at hand. It is probably true, 
‘moreover, that with the larger development of military spirit conse- 
quent upon this training, a far more numerous and much more efficient 
contingent would be willing to volunteer for service in the field, but 
the doubt remains that this most desired end will be gained, and fail- 
ing sufficient volunteers the only alternative is compulsion. We are 
brought to the conclusion that the only certain salvation is to be found 
in some modified system of obligatory service, under which, by sound 
effective organization for defensive purposes, the realm might be made 
absolutely secure. This is the great reform, far transcending in im- 
portance the patching up and peddling with the War Office, which 
waits for the satesman with the strength and courage to accomplish it. 

Returning to the Report, we come next to the quality of the per- 
sonnel sent out into the field. It has been made the object of continual 
discussion from those early hours of disaster which we sought to 
explain by the inefficiency of our troops, the incapacity of their lead- 
ers, and the inefficiency, the impotence even, of our weapons when 
pitted against the better armed Boers. We have to thank the Commis- 
sion for rectifying these erroneous and generally unfair impressions. 
A better estimate has been arrived at by collecting-the expert opinions 
of the persons most competent to speak on this point. The evidence 
of many distinguished soldiers, who bore witness before the Commis- 
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sion, settles this conclusively. It would occupy too much space to 
quote this evidence in any great detail, but it is sufficient to support 
the Commissioners’ view that the British soldier “is capable of profit- 
ing by experience, and of becoming by the discipline of war a first- 
class fighting machine.” Lord Roberts said: “The highest praise I 
can give the soldiers of to-day is to say that they are in no single 
respect inferior to their predecessors, and in some are greatly su- 
perior.” Lord Wolseléy believes that “The men we sent out were the 
finest England has ever produced on any occasion for war.” Lord 
Kitchener is less enthusiastic, although he admits that the material 
was very good, and the Commissioners sum up, assuring us that “the 
morale of the men of the regular army, including under that term 
courage, endurance, discipline, and cheerfulness under adverse circum- 
stances. left little or nothing to be desired.” Defects of a rather 
serious kind, however, were seen to be visible, shortcomings due to 
imperfect training, some of which may be mentioned here to empha- 
size the necessity for remedying them in the future. It is generally 
agreed that our marksmanship was imperfect, that too great strictness 
in fire discipline was imposed, and militated against expert individual 
shooting. The paramount importance of taking cover in the face of 
modern fire was never fully realized, and generally the intelligence and 
self-reliance of the fighting unit has been sufficiently cultivated. Our 
soldiers learnt much by painful and dire experience in the field, and in 
most cases soon practiced what their peace training had failed to 
inculcate. The question we must ask now with unfailing insistence, 
is whether instructional methods of training have improved, and the 
answer is in a great measure satisfactory. At the army maneuvers last 
month competent observers were satisfied that when infantry was in 
contact it displayed a very lively appreciation of the necessity for 
taking cover, while in the enormous extension of lines when intervals 
of six to ten paces are left between. man and man, commendable self- 
reliance was exhibited by individuals, and the general, control and 
direction of subordinate leaders was admirably exercised. Lord Rob- 
erts eulogizes all this in his general comments, and if he is inclined 
to be more critical with the other arms, and animadverts upon the 
want of initiative shown by the cavalry, and the tendency of guns to 
expose themselves unduly, these strictures are likely to have valuable 
results in enforcing new and necessary lessons. 

The value of maneuvers is sometimes doubted, and there are high 
authorities who believe that much more good might be done by train- 
ing in smaller bodies, that we should teach our companies, our squad- 
rons, and our battalions better, by setting them to work independently, 
and not as unimportant parts of a great whole. A witness before the 
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Commission, Sir Leslie Rundle, says “that where large bodies of 
troops are gathered together, training is gained mainly by the generals 
and their staffs. The troops themselves go through an enormous 
amount of work of a most uninteresting nature, and the company 
commander gains nothing.” I shall be reluctant to dissent from this 
view, but from my own experience at the recent maneuvers, I am 
inclined to think that the junior officers learnt a great deal. It must 
have been an enormous advantage for them to move over a great 
extent of broken and unfamiliar ground, and to realize how large a 
result was dependent upon the judicious action of a very small unit of 
the fighting line. While granting that preliminary instruction of the 
most severe kind by companies and troops, or squadrons, is in the 
highest degree essential, great breadth of view can only be gained 
when taking part in extended operations. In any case a very marked 
advantage must accrue to the generals and their staffs, by giving them 
an opportunity of handling and moving troops over a wide area. 1 
have reason to know that the tactical leadership was good, and the 
staff work excellently and very efficiently performed. This was no 
doubt in a great measure due to the useful experience gained in the 
South African war. We may hope that the ground thus gained has 
not been lost, and that continued opportunities will be given, as in 
these maneuvers, for practicing extended field training and the dis- 
charge of the many complicated functions appertaining to a com- 
petent staff. ; 

The future of the army is closely affected by the manner in which 
it is administered, and the Commissioners have been at great pains to 
ascertain how the great Department of State that is responsible for 
the preparation and conduct of war may be reformed. They very pru- 
dently disclaim any intention of advocating great changes. Their 
inquiry, as they tell us, is directed mainly to the conditions that ob- 
tained antecedent to the South African war; and they forbear to deal 
too critically with present conditions, which are still in the experi- 
mental stage. They refrain, too, from expressing a definite opinion 
as to the drastic measures which find favor with so many experts who 
firmly believe there can be no effective reform until the professional 
element becomes supreme in Pall Mall. Lord Wolseley unhesitatingly 
declared that “the best arrangement would be to do away with the 
Commander in Chief, and to have a military Minister of War, as 
they have in all the great nations of the world.” Lord Rosebery has 
since spoken with no uncertain voice, advocating the same principle, 
and with the addendum that the man of the hour will be found in 
Lord Kitchener. How far it would be fair or reasonable to impose 
such a burthen upon him as that of reconciling the constitutional diffi- 
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culties with the necessities of the case may be doubted. It has been 
said that if an angel from heaven came down into Pall Mall, he would 
fail to deal with the maddeningly complicated situation. 

The question for the moment is whether or not smaller measures 
will not serve to put our superior War Office organization on a sounder 
basis. What is most urgently required is that a better understanding 
should exist between the two sides, the civil and the military, of our 
present dual government, if such it can be called, where one is essen- 
tially masterful and the other (often weakly) subservient. One im- 
provement has been very constantly and earnestly recommended, that 
the War Office should be assimilated to the Admiralty, and army mat- 
ters governed, as are the naval, by a supreme Board of Control. Mr. 
Brodrick was anxious to impress upon the Commission that this sys- 
tem already obtained in the War Office Council he has called into 
being, and which he insists is working exceedingly well. More defi- 
nite evidence as to this is still wanting, but we may doubt whether in 
this council the leading principle that obtains at the Board of Admir- 
alty is fully observed. In naval administration the professional element 
speaks with uncontested authority on all naval matters. The First 
Lord would never venture to question or interfere with the Sea Lords 
in the way that the War Minister challenges, and, indeed, obstructs 
the views of even his highest military advisers. As a step towards 
War Office organization, it is suggested by some of the Commissioners 
that the office of Commander in Chief should be abolished. There 
must be a head of the army, whatever we may call him, and the precise 
name matters little if he is still to be shorn of all power. It is difficult 
to see where the gain comes in; on the contrary, a lesser official would 
be more than ever overshadowed by his all-powerful Parliamentary 
Chief. The best safeguard against the future jeopardy of our national 
interests lies in the other direction. It should rest with the military 
expert at the head of the military side, to give his assurance that our 
military needs are at all times fully realized and met. He should, in 
fact, express his opinion, approving or otherwise, of the adequacy of 
the Army Estimates. This reform has been frequently advocated, but 
has not found much favor from the no doubt serious objection that it 
would erect an authority superior to the Secretary of State. But it 
would afford the very best protection against the recurrence of such 
evils as those set forth by the Commission, and would serve to warn 
the nation betimes that it was trusting to a broken reed. With such a 
mandate the head of the army would have enforced attention to the 
crying needs so culpably neglected and so imperfectly met at the 


eleventh hour. 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


Departments in War.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., Sept. 
The Reorganization of the Coast-Guard.— Same. 
. Guides for Local Defence.—Jnd. Vol. Rec., Aug. 15. 
. The Army of the Commonwealth.—Same, Aug. 31; Army and 
Navy Gaz., Sept. 26. 

5. Russia.—Unit. Serv. Mag., Sept. 

6. The Mexican Army.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., Sept. 

7. The South African War.—Mil. Mail., Aug. 28, Sept. 4; Army 
and Navy Gaz., Sept. 5; Rev. du Cercle Mil., Sept. 12, 109. 

8. War Office Organization—Mil. Mail, Sept. 17. 

9. The Cavalry of the Japanese Army.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., 
Aug. 22. 

10. Honorable Artillery Company.—Mil. Mail, Sept. 18. 

11. United States General Staff.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., 
Sept. 

The first of these articles is well written and full of food for 
thought. The introduction discusses the art of leadership, but most 
of the article is devoted to the Intelligence Department and its various 
sub-divisions. 

There are many interesting statements throughout the essay, some 
of which we quote here: 


In the struggle for existence a nation is, even in the midst of profound 
peace, at war. Actual hostilities, whether on sea or land, are merely the cul- 
minating point for the time being, the outward and visible sign, of: this ever- 
present conflict. * * * * 

Glancing back through the pages of history, it becomes evident to the student 
that the wars of the past, which were apparently due to the ambition of an 
individual, to a national love of fighting, or to predatory instinct, were, in 
reality, could nations but have recognized the fact, inevitable from the moment 
at which the combatants found themselves face to face in the struggle for exist- 
ence. The rise of England as a power in the world was possible only through 
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the downfall of Spain, even as the rise of Rome was dependent on the destruc- 
tion of Carthage. 

Prussia was doomed to destruction save through the defeat of Austria; the 
German Empire could only come into being with the defeat of France, and it 
can only develop into a world power through the downfall of the British 
Empire. “One man’s gain is another man’s loss.” 

A nation, no more than other things in nature, can stand still; it must, in 
the process of evolution, rise or fall. Hence the struggle for existence with 
its inevitable corollary, war. War is no game; it is a crisis in the life of a 
nation. It is by the constant study of war alone by the whole manhood of a 
nation that success in the struggle for existence can be achieved. Hence it is 
that those nations which are faced by implacable foes, fearing for their exist- 
ence, have adogted universal service; and that it is those nations alone which, 
having had naught to fear in the past, and believing themselves invulnerable, 
have turned their attention away from war, by which they achieved greatness, 
and are content to rest their hopes of continued success on the accumulation of 
riches. Vast riches failed to save the Carthaginians or the Spaniards when 
pitted against the virile qualities of poor but martial’ races; they will similarly 
fail in the future. Modern nations which, through fear of their neighbors, have 
adopted universal service are, in reality, vast fighting machines, prepared at all 
points, constantly tested in make-believe war, and in readiness to fight to the 
death. Canada, through fear of her powerful neighbor, is tending towards 
universal service; Natal, through fear that Great Britain will be found unequal 
to the task of absorbing the inimical Dutch population of South Africa, is even 
now taking elementary steps in a similar direction. 

War is no longer an art, pure and simple. * * * Sound peace strategy and 
careful preparation, backed by the whole force of a nation, can alone win 
success in modern times. An untrained nation, with untrained leaders, is 
doomed, * * * 

Napoleon’s combination of Jena was carried to success by the fact that his 
lieutenant, Davoust, who was entrusted with a difficult operation requiring 
expert knowledge in both strategy and tactics, was not found wanting; his 
combinations in the Waterloo campaign failed chiefly through the fact that 
Ney, the most brilliant of tacticians, was but an indifferent strategist; and it 
is possible that had Napoleon possessed the services of Davoust in the latter 
campaign the result would have been different and the face of Europe altered. 
Again, in the Trafalgar campaign, Villeneuve, seeing only the dangers to be 
overcome and failing to keep his attention fixed on the great object to be 
gained, “took counsel of his fears,” permitted himself to be checked in the 
prosecution of Napoleon’s plans, and brought the whole magnificent combina- 
tion to ruin. The general who would stcceed, who would avoid needlessly 
shedding the blood of his men and bringing defeat on his country, who, if he 
be a subordinate, would successfully carry out the task entrusted to him by his 
chief, must be a man whose life has been given up to the study of war and 
of strategy, whose mind is accustomed to the consideration of. the broadest 
issues, self-taught, self-trained, whose brain has been habitually exercised in 
the solution of military problems, to whom each situation as it occurs is no 
novel or unsuspected contingency requiring a sudden and lightning-like deci- 
sion, but a mere amplification or variation of one long sincé considered, weighed, 
and solved. 
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And perhaps the greatest of all qualities is that of trusting subordinates. 
Mahan, indeed, tells us so. The company commander who fails to trust his 
section leaders will have a bad company; the battalion commander who, having 
experience only of regimental work and a detailed knowledge of the duties of 
his subordinates, apt to command all the companies of his regiment: himself 
in place of forcing those subordinates to do their own work, will have a bad 
battalion; the colonel who, versed in knowledge of war but ignorant of regi- 
mental details and knowing his own ignorance, trusts his subordinates, will 
surround himself with good officers and have the better battalion. The 
general who fails to trust his subordinate generals and his heads. of depart- 
ments is a bad leader, and his army will fail in the test of war. He who, 
proud of his detailed knowledge of departmental, staff and regimental work, 
constantly interferes in the duties of his subordinates, has neither the time nor, 
as a general rule, the ability to give thought to the strategical and tactical 
problems by the correct solution of which success in war is alone to be gained. 

Intelligence is one of those departments the necessity for efficiency in which 
only becomes apparent to. the uneducated soldier or the ignorant nation after 
the outbreak of war. ' 

An army in possession of good intelligence pitted against one without such 
intelligence is, so to speak, a man who can see, pitted against an adversary 
who is blind. It is principally this fact which accounts for the minor successes 
which are always gained by guerillas, unorganized and untrained men of the 
country, over the well-organized and well-trained troops of the invader. 

Good intelligence of the enemy’s movements which enables a general to 
appreciate the situation, to foretell with some certainty his intentions and 
future movements, and to strike with his whole force at that enemy’s most 
vulnerable point is the first step towards victory. 

Without it a general is blind and helpless, and sc is it with the leaders of a 
nation. It was the correct grasp of the strategic situation of Prussia in the 
struggle for existence which enabled Moltke and Bismarck to decide on a 
definite object in their peace strategy, to prepare for war with Austria, to 
precipitate it at their own convenience and win the leading place in Germany. 

It was similarly this correct appreciation which enabled these two experts 
in strategy to humble France four years later, and to weld the German Con- 
federation into the German Empire. It was the action of the German cavalry 
in 1870 which, scattering its patrols far to the front, not only formed an im- 
penetrable screen, but rendered secrecy of movement on the part of the French 
Armies impossible, which went far to win success. 

Strategy does not commence with the first shot fired and end with the last 
shot fired; for there is peace strategy as there is war strategy. The first move 
of German strategy directed against France was made in 1866, before the treaty 
which terminated the war with Austria was signed. 

Kruger’s first step in strategy, directed against Great Britain, which cul- 
minated in 1889, was made the year after Majuba. Peace strategy is, in Great 
‘Britain, termed Foreign, Colonial, or Home Policy, each under a different 
head and directed by men untrained in the art of war or leadership. 


The entire article covers some thirty-four printed pages, and is 
well worth reading. 
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The second of the above articles relates to the British Coast Guard: 


The Re-organization of the Coast Guard.—It is officially announced that 
under the new arrangements for the organization of coast guard duties on 
‘shore it has been decided to sub-divide the coast line of the United Kingdom 
into districts on the following principle: 

England.—1. Eastern District: St. Abb’s Head to Dover. 2. Southern 
District: Dover to Salcombe. 3. Western District: Salcombe to Tor’s Point. 

Scotland.—One District: Comprising the present Leith and Clyde Districts, 
including the Orkneys, Shetland and Stornoway. 

Ireland—1. Northern District: Comprising the present districts of Lough 
Swilly and Kingstown. 2. Southern District: Comprising the present Limerick 
District. 

Each district will be under the orders of a district captain specially appointed. 

The third paper refers to the new scheme of utilizing the natives 
who are not in the active field army at the time as Jocal guides in case 


of a foreign invasion of England: 

In the current issue of the Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, there appears a full report of the paper read before the institution 
‘by Colonel W. L. Davidson, C. B., commanding Royal Artillery, Northeastern 
District, on “The Organization of a System of Local Guides for Home Defense,” 
to which we made brief reference in a recent issue. In the preface of his paper, 
‘Colonel Davidson expounds the paragraph which appeared in our last issue 
under the heading of “An Old Time View,” dealing with the measures taken 
in 1803 when Napoleon was threatening invasion. War was declared with 
France on the 16th of May, 1803, and Pitt, in defending the approaching 
‘contest, expressed his conviction that some system, far more vigorous than any 
which had been adopted, would be found requisite in our preparations for 
national defense. He thought that it was not sufficient to make those naval 
and military preparations which would prevent the success of any particular 
attempt at invasion, but that such extensive arrangements for national defense 
‘should be effected as might diffuse throughout the nation a sense of security. 
‘On the 18th June, the Army of Reserve was embodied; 50,000 militiamen for 
England, 10,000 for Ireland, to be raised by ballot and confined to the defense 
of the United Kingdom, but allowed to volunteer into the regular army. All 
persons were liable to serve except such as were exempt from the Militia 
Ballot; the leading ground of exemption being service in the navy, army or 
auxiliary forces. * * * The threat of invasion died away and Napoleon led 
his “Army of Invasion” to the Danube to meet other foes. With the removal 
of. the threat the organization of the nation was allowed to decay and the 
volunteer force disbanded: 

A long line of coast with a number of defended harbors includes large 
‘civil populations which would be certain to suffer severely in the event of 
fighting between ships and forts. Again over the wide area it would be im- 
possible for the staff officers’ of the district to be thoroughly posted in the 
localities through which movable columns might operate. It is a consideration 
of these difficulties and to furnish a further opportunity to those who do not 
mniow serve which has led Colonel Davidson to make the suggestion for the 
organization of a system of local guides. Roughly the idea is that in each 
ward or district a chief guide, who would be a man of stariding, would be 
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appointed with sub-district guides thoroughly conversant with their own par— 
ticular locality, and the services of these bodies would be utilized in war or in. 
maneuvers. 

The services which could be rendered by such a body are no doubt very 
useful and the endeavor to enlist a further proportion of the population im 
useful duty is a thoroughly good one. We anticipate, however, that it will be 
found that the best services in this direction can be given by a party of scouts 
organized within the local corps of volunteers and from among men who have 
already received training and discipline; the bulk of the nation will be content 
to leave their military responsibilities to the enthusiasm of the small minority 
who volunteer for service, pending a radical change in our national organiza- 
tion. 

The fourth really comprises two separate articles, but on the same 
subject, namely, the Army of the Commonwealth of Australia, One 
of these (that in the Indian Volunteer Record) gives the proposed 
strength of the reorganized army, while the other contains the annual 
report of Major General Sir Edward Hutton, commanding in Aus- 
tralia. We quote from the former: 

As we have already said, the reorganized commonwealth forces will consist 
of two distinct branches, the field force and the Garrison force. The former 
is described as a militia force, as it receives a paid training, while the latter 
consists of volunteers. The Commonwealth Gazette of the 25th July contains. 
the official notification of the organization of the field force. On a peace footing 
it will consist of eighteen regiments of light horse, organized in six brigades,. 
twelve regiments of infantry, organized in three brigades, complete with 
artillery and departments. The peace establishment will number 13,911 mem 
and thirty guns capable of expansion in time of war to 27,753 men and eighty- 
four guns. The disposition by States of the field force is shown by the 


following table: 
ALLOTMENT OF FIELD FORCE TO STAFF BY UNITS. 


Light Engi- 
Horse. | Attillery. sens, 


Regiments. 
Batteries, 
Field Hospitals, 


South Australia 
Western Australia... 
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The great feature of the reorganization is the large percentage of mounted 
riflemen in the Australian field force, no less than eighteen regiments repre- 
senting 5,292 officers and men on a peace footing, or nearly half the total field 
force. The Australians have indeed taken to heart the lessons of mobility and. 
have determined to develop their military capacity in a direction which accords. 
with Australian characteristics. Although the reorganization has been officially 
notified, however, it will be some time yet before the actual position is as precise 
and well balanced as the scheduled figures, and it depends also on the extent of 
the financial provision. ‘Thus in Victoria a further battery of Australian field 
artillery has yet to be provided and the equipment of the departments generally 
considerably expanded to meet the new organization. 

It is satisfactory to note that one of the first labors of the pioneer cabinet 
of the Australian Commonwealth has been the organization of a working scheme 
of defense, and that scheme is unique in its recognition of the ability of a 
militia force to adequately meet the problem. It is by an increased application 
of these methods that the real military strength of the empire can be organized. 
It must be recognized that there is a limit to the numbers of professional 
soldiers which can be maintained by the State, while there is an enormous field: 
for the development of “Auxiliaries.” Be it noted also that the total establish- 
ment provided for in Australia 


Field Force 
Garrison Force 


is some thousands short of the total roll of Indian volunteers. 


The fifth article gives the organization of the Mexican Army, and 
contains some interesting details: 


Mexico.—The Mexican Army.—The army consists, in peace time, of 3,500. 
officers, 31,000 men, 11,000 horses or mules. Its Budget for the financial year 
1901-1902 amounted to fourteen million pesos or about £2,219,666. The govern- 
ment studied a scheme embodying personal and obligatory military service and 
national recruiting by drawing lots, but in consequence of a wish to avoid 
displeasing the nation, who are at present hostile to conscription, it was com- 
pelled to postpone the promulgation of the scheme. The army, then, is re- 
cruited by voluntary engagements of three, four or five years; but as this is 
insufficient, the different Confederate States are obliged to feed the depot 
supplies as they are required. These special contingents are called out in 
each State through the drawing of lots; the administration, however, largely 
allows dispensations from service, and generally arranges so that the military 
service shall fall on the lowest classes of society, thus getting rid of the in- 
convenient social refuse. The maximum period of service is for five years;: 
a man may, however, re-engage for another four. 


A. PrEAcE Footine. 


The law of organization of the 1st of July, 1901, clearly lays down that the 
permanent peace army should possess the necessary units for the enrollment and 
mobilization, under the best conditions, of an effective three times its strength. 
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B. War Foortine. 


The Mexican Army consists in time of war of: Ist, the permanent mobil- 
ized army; and 2nd, the reserves. helt 


1. The Permanent Mobilized Army.—The law on organization gives very 
well-defined rules for the change from a peace to a war footing. ; 

In the infantry each battalion is doubled and transformed into a regiment 
of two battalions. The war effective of the company is fixed at five officers and 
224 men. The battalion cadre becomes successively a battalion at the lower, 
then at the higher, and finally at the war effective. In the cavalry, each regi- 
ment forms two new squadrons, and then consists of six squadrons, with a 
strength of five officers and 140 mounted men each. In the artillery, each field 
artillery regiment forms two new batteries, and consists of six. units, at a 
strength of six officers, 121 men, 136 horses and mules; the mountain artillery 
regiment is doubled, and then consists of two battalions’ of four batteries each, 
‘with an effective of six officers, 116 men, and ninety-four horses and mules; 
the horse artillery regiment forms two new batteries, and then consists of six 
units, with an effective of six officers, eighty men, and 110 horses each. The 
squadron of Q. F. guns doubles its personnel and has thirty-two guns. The 
machine gun company also doubles its effective, and has forty-eight guns. The 
artillery train constitutes the artillery park in the proportion of two ammuni- 
tion sections per mobilized division. The engineer battalion is also strengthened. 
Each of its companies is attached to a mobilized division. Should the number 
of divisions exceed four, two new companies are formed by means of sappers 
from the infantry and cavalry. 

2. The Reserves—The mobilized army on a peace footing will be reinforced 
by the reserves. Whilst awaiting for a precise recruiting regulation for uniting 
the contingents, these reserves will be thus constituted: First Reserve: Rural 
and urban police of the Federation; active forces and rural and urban police 
“of the Federated States, fiscal police, coast, and frontier police. Second Re- 
serve: National Guards, organized in each Federated State, and officered by 
officers from the permanent army and reserve officers. Finally, the mobilized 
army consists of: 

Officers. Men. 

Infantry (60% battalions) 40,000 
Cavalry (108 squadrons) 15,000 
Artillery (224 guns and machine guns) 4,500 
Engineers 1,500 
61,000 

125,000 


Grand total 186,000 
With 32,000 horses and 12,000 mules. 


By calling out all the military of the Federated States the Mexican Republic 
‘could put a quarter of a million men, out of a population of fourteen millions, , 
into the field; but she has not half the armament necessary for that effective. 

The sixth article discusses the Transport and Mobilization of the 
Russian Army. 
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The seventh is a series of articles on the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the South African War. They are all of great value, and: 
should be carefully studied, for they contain lessons of vital impor- 
tance to every army and every nation. The Military Mail contains a 
very complete summary of all the important matter, and we here quote 


a few extracts: 
NEED OF A GENERAL STAFF. 


Not only was the Intelligence undermanned, as Col. Altham shows, but it 
had no influence over military policy. It in no sense corresponded to a general 
staff, though it was entrusted with one of its most important functions. The- 
other functions simply did not exist: 

In the German General Staff there ‘are forty-eight officers doing the work. 
that is done by Col. Lake’s mobilization division and my subdivision, and yet 
the whole of our permanent staff amounts altogether only to eight officers. 
(564.) 

We were not at that time charged with the preparation of offensive schemes 
at all. There was no one at the War Office who was specially charged with 
that except Lord Wolseley himself. (474.) 

A system has grown up of regarding, during peace, current administrative 
duties as the more important part of staff work, and the preparation for war as-.- 
mere theoretical work. (686.) 

Sir John Ardagh thus sums up the situation: 

The leading impression in my mind as regards the Intelligence Department 
is that it should be brought as far as possible to resemble, and perform the 
functions of, and to have that influence on the military policy of the country 
which is attributed, very properly and correctly, to the body known in Germany 
as the Great General Staff. I think the Intelligence Department, although it: 
has grown up gradually and increased in influence since its first creation, has. 
not now, and has not for many years had, the influence on the military policy 
of the country that it ought to have. I should very much like to see the Intelli- 
gence Department improved or modified or expanded so as to resemble in some 
“degree that institution known as the Great General Staff. In its present size 
it is quite impossible that the work appertaining to the general staff could. 
possibly be done by the number of officers and men employed in it. A very 
large increase would be necessary; and, above that, a very pronounced recogni- 
tion that the recommendations of the Intelligence Department were to carry a. 
definite weight in the councils of the military authorities of the country. I do 
not think they have done so hitherto. (4966.) 

The same officer’s opinion on army corps is also interesting: 

To begin with, the army corps system is a mistake. The largest units that 
we ever want are divisions. There never has been an army corps together 
anywhere except on paper. (5158-9. Sir J. C. Ardagh.) 


STAFF WORK. 


Connected with the question of the general staff, or, as Lord Roberts prefers. 
to call it, the Quartermaster-General’s Department, is that of staff training. 

Many instances of indifferent staff work might be quoted, and it seems clear 
that the entire staff should be thoroughly trained; that a definite system of 
carrying out staff duties should be laid down; and that we should have enough. 
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trained staff officers to supply, in case of emergency, a large army. On such 
occasions there is no difficulty in obtaining men of such good quality that they 
very soon become trustworthy soldiers. But staff officers cannot be improvised, 
nor can they learn their duties, like the rank and file, in a few weeks or months, 
for their duties are as various as they are important. I am decidedly of opinion 
that we cannot have a first-rate army unless we have a first-rate staff, well 
educated, constantly practiced at maneuvers, and with wide experience. Brains 
are even more important in war than numbers; and in an army which may 
contain a large proportion of men who are not soldiers by profession, trained 
leaders are especially important. The provision of such leaders is a point to 
which we can hardly pay too much attention. (10447. Lord Roberts.) 


The eighth is a short article on the much needed reorganization 
of the British War Office, but is of no great interest to us as our pres- 
ent organization is far superior to the British: 


LORD ROBERTS’ VIEWS. 


In the course of his evidence before the War Commission Lord Roberts 
handed in a very important paper containing his views on the necessity for a 
recasting of the present War Office organization. He goes to the root of the 
-matter at once by pointing out that under the existing amorphous. system the 
Secretary of State is the only person who has any responsibility. The inevitable 
result of this is that he is almost bound to attempt to see everything, and there- 
fore, as a matter of fact, does not have time to deal with the really important 
problems. Lord Roberts’ remedy lies in dividing the work of the War Office 
into clearly-defined branches, each with a responsible head. It is thus, in its 
underlying principle, in agreement with the scheme recommended by Lord 
Esher, but differs from it in retaining the Commander-in-Chief, and in putting 
him at the head of a purely military branch, which should include the adjutant- 
general and the quartermaster-general—using the latter title in the sense that it 
always had in the British Army till 1888, and still has in the Indian Army— 
namely, of a director of military policy, or Chief of the General Staff. 


The ninth article, on the Japanese Cavalry, by a well-known 
French military writer, gives a critical study of this arm, the article 
concluding with the opinion that the Japanese cavalry does not com- 


pare in efficiency with the infantry or artillery. 
The tenth article gives a short account of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, recently on a visit to its sister organization of Boston. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


1. The Education and Training of Military Officers—Unit. Serv. 
Mag., Sept. 

2. Initiative and Responsibility—Rev. dw Cercle Mil., Aug. 22. 

3. Instruction of the Officers of Reserve—Same, Sept. 12. 

4. Rifle Shooting as a Winter Evening Pursuit—Unit. Serv. 


Mag., Sept. 
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The Perfect Private—Army and Navy Gaz., Sept. 26. 
Training by Destroyer.—Same, Sept. 26. 
. Tactical Tests—Same, Sept. 5. 

8. Army Maneuvers.—Mil. Mail, Sept. 11, 18, 25; Army and 
Navy Gaz., Sept. 12, 19. 

The next article, on the Education and Training of Military Offi- 
«ers, by Major Burton, of the Indian army, while it refers, of course, 
to the British army in particular, still contains much matter of more 
general application. The article deals with the subject broadly, but 
quite comprehensively, and is suggestive as well as instructive. We 
can call attention to but a few of the points the author makes: on the 
-exatninations for promotion, on the General Staff and the Staff Col- 
lege, and on promotion by selection, all of prime interest to us at the 
present moment: 


There has long been an idea prevalent throughout the army that a military 
«commander is born, not made. Taking this as an axiom, it has been the cus- 
tom in our service to depreciate the study of military history and science, to 
look upon intellectual attainments as of very small moment, and to regard 
those who make a scientific study of their profession (and how few there are!) 
‘as mere bookworms. We have not moved with the times, and we have not 
yet got rid of the idea of the knight in armor, or the cult of the supposed 
“superiority of physical over intellectual force, for which there is even less rea- 
son in our time than existed a century ago. Assuredly it was the physical 
power and valor of the British soldier which rolled the French columns down 
‘the bloody hill of Albuera; but it was the master intellect of the great comman- 
der which brought the Peninsular War to a triumphant conclusion. To expose 
the fallacy of the born soldier is easy. Certainly there are qualities, inherent 
‘in some men, which are favorable to the devolopment of military genius. 
Among these may be noted courage, not only physical but moral, decision of 
character, a cool head, and sound common sense. But these are of small mo- 
‘ment unless developed and enhanced by education and training. 

* * * * K ok * * 


It appears desirable to touch upon the sources of supply of army officers, 
-although it is perhaps beyond the scope of this essay to discuss them fully, for 
‘the subject under review is intended to deal mainly. with the education and 
training of officers after they have entered the service, and particularly with 
‘those in India. The sources of supply at present are: 

Royal Military Academy. 
Royal Military College. 

The Universities. 

Militia. - 

Yeomanry. 

The Colonial Military College. 


Admission into the army by way of these Sources is by the necessary evil 
-of examination—necessaty, because it is the sole apparent means of selection 
‘from a nuniber of candidates; evil, because examminations must necessarily 
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lead to more attention being paid to preparation for them in the schools than 
to general education and culture, the consequence being—specialization and 
cramming. Examinations should be framed as far as possible to avoid these 
two evils. 

They should be conducted on the principles that have already been ex- 
pounded in this paper, so as to discover not merely the officer’s knowledge of 
details, but his general abilities, his reasoning power, his knowledge of general 
principles, and his capacity to apply what he knows, and should not merely 
aim at discovering whether he has committed to memory a certain number 
of details. They should be mainly practical, so that the officer may show his 
knowledge in its application in the field; for confining them to answering ques- 
tions on paper may conduce to the cramming of a certain amount of details 
without the ability to apply them. At the same time it is necessary that ex- 
aminations should be partly theoretical, as otherwise men would not read. 
Stereotyped examinations by questions of a kind of “sealed pattern” should 
be avoided. Such tests aid the crammer and tend to cramp the intellect. 
Some distinction should be awarded to signal ability, which should be sought 
for by those in high authority, and not left to fortuitous discovery. The secret 
of Prussian success was long since ascribed with truth to the absolute su- 
premacy assigned to intellectual ability throughout the army; and so long ago 
as 1849 a Prussian cabinet order said, “It is necessary that the higher com- 
mands should be attained only by those officers who unite distinguished ability 
and military education with corresponding qualities of character.” The result 
of this system, honestly carried out, was seen in the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870. It should be our aim to produce men like those of the Prussian shead- 
quarter staff in 1870, to organize intelligence, and to open out a career to men 
of talent. 

* # Es % * * * * * 


There are two levers for moving men—interest and fear. It is, therefore, 
necessary to make it an officer’s interest to continue his studies, by rewarding 
proficiency and affixing penalties to failure. In the first place, it would seem. 
desirable that officers should be called upon to undergo examinations for pro- 
motion at short notice, and not given practically unlimited latitude of time 
in which to pass. By this means it could be insured that they would always. 
keep up to the standard of knowledge. Those who showed exceptional pro- 
ficiency in their profession might be pushed on, and so given an incentive to 
effort; those who failed to keep themselves up to the required standard should 
be first warned, then superseded by having their promotion retarded, and 
finally removed. 

* * * * * * * * * 


It cannot be expected that all officers will be equally suitable for the Staff, 
whatever their attainments may be. The first thing to be done is to select 
those who are endowed by nature with the necessary qualifications, and then 
to train them in those special branches of knowledge with which they should 
be acquainted. It is in this matter of selection that the main difficulty in the 
establishment of an efficient Staff for the army lies. In the German army this 
is got-over by a’constant interchange of personnel between the theoretical 
and practical branches of the service. This system we have to some extent 
followed, in so far as an officer is under regulations obliged to return to regi< 
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mental duty after five years on the Staff, but in practice this is not acted 
upon. The consequence is that when emergency arises, we have not a large 
enough body of men trained to Staff duties. Staff officers require a knowledge 
of the tactics of the three arms, and an acquaintance with the working of all 
departments. 


The next article on Jnitiative and Responsibility is the last install- 
ment of an article which was begun in a previous number. The ar- 
ticle on the Instruction of the Officers of Reserve is practically a Tacti- 
cal Problem or Field Exercise. The paper on Rifle Shooting, by Ma- 
jor General Luard, late Royal Engineers, advocates public shoot- 
ing galleries for instruction of the -masses in that art: 


Just think of the enormous number of men and lads in our towns, and also 
in our villages, who, unless they have adopted some form of military service, 
really never have had, until recently, any chance of knowing anything what- 
ever about rifle shooting, and in whom, from one cause or another, the inclina- 
tion to learn and practice it is non-existent. Those who know me know well 
what I have done, in the course of a fairly busy life, for cricket and other 
forms of recreation at Portsmouth and elsewhere, and that I should be the 
last person to decry such kinds of sport; but I hold that it is our duty to do 
all in our power to remove from rifle shooting, so far as we can, the character 
of work of an irksome character, and convert it into a pastime, one of the most 
useful of all pastimes that a nation can probably pursue. 

Rightly, or wrongly, we are a people devoted to games, and therefore, to 
act in accordance with that inclination, this elementary rifle shooting must, 
by any means, be brought into the category of national games. 

* * * * * * * * * 


With respect to the mode of carrying on the shooting, I trust that I may 
not be accused of unduly advertising this afternoon the range that you now see 
in this hall, simply because I happened to invent it, for I think that much 
credit attaches to the man who improved on the original invention, Mr. H. 
Marks, the secretary of the Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs, which specially 
advocates this description of rifle shooting, and to which you, sir, and many 
other distinguished gentlemen, have given your highly valued support. 

It will be noticed firstly that all the marking is done from the firing end, 
so that exceptional safety is secured; secondly, the cards are the record of 
the score, so that disputes on that head cannot easily arise; thirdly, that it is 
available for all classes of shooting; and, fourthly, that it is very portable. 

* * * * * * * * % 

There are a great many places where this description of rifle shooting has 
now been introduced under the auspices of the above-mentioned society, whose 
office is at 17 Victoria street, Westminster. ; 


The next article, on the Perfect Private, has some interesting mat- 
ter, and pertains to the views of General Sir Ian Hamilton as given 
in his evidence before the War Commission: 


That every private soldier carries the field-marshal’s baton in his pack is a 
saying as old as the Napoleonic days, when its truth was frequently proved. 
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In future the private soldier, if he be perfected on the lines advocated and 
deemed indispensable, will carry in his rifle the ultimate fate of battle. The 
decisive influence upon a fight that may be exercised by a single man, or a 
small group of single men, is being constantly impressed upon us by those ,who 
have gained their experience in recent campaigning. Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
Sagacious views, which we print in extenso in another column, emphasize this 
point admirably. The seizure of a fault or opening in the enemy’s line pene- 
trated by a small handful of assailants may have notable results. If they are 
constantly strengthened by the accretion of others, who have. quickly recognized 
the advantage gained, to the abandonment of the position immediately or as 
the result of a general assault delivered along the whole line may soon follow. 
Here the desired effect has been gained by the bold initiative of the few whose 
intelligence has been developed by judicious training,and who have been taught 
to see the chances offered to them and have sufficient self-reliance to turn 
them to the best account. 
* * * * * * * * 

How are we to arrive at this perfect fighting man? Certainly not with 
our present limitations in recruiting the narrow field from which it draws its 
supplies and the average mental equipment of the classes concerned. A good 
deal may be acquired after enlistment, but, after all, the period of training is 
brief under our system of short service, imposed upon us by voluntary principle 
and therefore unavoidable. The answer will be that we must raise the induce- 
ments to enlist and so secure superior. material. 


A brief extract from Sir Ian Hamilton’s testimony is here given 
to explain the reference above, but the entire statement of the great 
soldier should be read and re-read by those who would get a clear 
picture of modern field fighting, and learn some of the most important 
lessons of the Boer War: 


If the experience of the South African War can be taken as a guide, the 
big battalion phase is now about to pass away, and we are entering upon a 
period when the efficiency of an army will depend far more upon the morale 
and high training of the individuals who compose it than upon the mere num- 
bers of these individuals who may be available. I believe that an army composed 
of individuals each so highly trained as to be able to take full advantage of 
the terrain, and of his wonderful modern weapon, and each animated with a 
morale and trained to an efficiency which will make him capable of acting in 
battle on his own initiative, will break through, scatter, and demolish less 
efficient opposing forces, even if greatly superior in numbers. 


Training by Destroyer is an interesting and instructive paper on 
naval training in a most important duty, and the arguments are de- 
serving of consideration by our own as well as by the British navy: 


An interesting question is raised in a contemporary in connection with the 
training of officers in tropedo-boat destroyers. There can be no doubt that this 
training is now looked upon as the very best that a young officer can receive 
as preliminary to his holding a higher command. But the question raised by 
our contemporary is as to whether this training is made as valuable as it 
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might be. The writer, under the nom de plume of “Nauticus,” appears to 
think that it can be made more so, and if he be well informed on his subject, 
it would appear that this is the case. His view of the matter is that “pottering 
about at sea, playing follow my leader, with intervals of panicking when ma- 
neuvers are under way, is not conducive to the desired end.” We do not be- 
lieve that this picture represents the actual work done in the destroyers either 
at home or abroad. On the few foreign stations where there are destroyers, 
as in China and the West Indies, there is probably always sufficient movement 
to keep them at work. But in the Channel and in the Mediterranean the train- 
ing is systematic, and we have only to watch the reports of what happens to 
gather that there is very little “pottering” about it. We are far from saying 
that there may not be improvement, but we cannot help thinking that “Nauticus” 
has either been misinformed or has exaggerated for the sake of effect. 

* * * * * * * * 


Originally, the flotillas used to cruise round the coast, putting into port 
frequently, spending their time about equally at sea, or tied up alongside a 
wharf; the change appears to be in the direction of keeping them longer away 
from port, presumably engaged in tactical evolutions when the weather per- 
mits it. It may be a question whether by the later plan the officers in com- 
mand of the boats get so much experience in entering and leaving port and 
in learning the peculiarities and characteristics of the places visited as they 
did under the old system. The French destroyers, it is said, are continually 
employed in surveying, taking soundings, and charting the places they visit. 
We do not hear that our own officers are employed in this way, but it may be 
so. * * * Work at sea is all very well in its way, and should not be omitted. 
But if, as “Nauticus” says, it results in pottering about, playing follow my 
leader, the result cannot be all that should be desired. 


The British Army Maneuvers are well described in the articles 
above cited, especially those of the Military Mail. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. Battle of Prairie Grove, 1862—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Septem- 
ber-October. 

2. The German Mountain Artillery in China.—J/nt. Rev., August, 
Suppl. 53. 

3. Maps for the Study of Military History—IJnt. Rev., July, 
Suppl. 52. 

4. Strategy is a Science and an Art.—Same. 

5. Initiative and Responsibility—Rev. du Cercle Mil., August 15. 

6. The Offensive and the Defensive.—/nt. Rev., August, Suppl. 


53- 


7. England and the Double Alliance at Sea.—Same. 
8. The Railroad War in South Africa.—IJnt. Rev., July, Suppl. 
52. 

g. Tactical Lecture on a Catechetical System.—Jour. Royal Umit. 
Serv. Inst., August. 
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10. Reciprocal Relations between the Commander and His 
Troops.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., September-October. 

11. Cavalry of the Future—Same. 

12. The Command of Armies in War.—Int. Rev. Suppl. 55. 

13. The Supply of Troops With Food in Time of War.—Same. 

14. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—Unit. Serv. 
Mag., Oct. 

15. The Way Round a Flank.—Same, Sept. 

16. Tactical Problem—Revue du Cercle Mil., Sept. 19. 

The first of these articles (by Brigadier General W. M. Wherry) 
is a very interesting and instructive account of a most important 
action in the west, in the early part of the war (December 7, 1862). 

Of the other articles (all of which are valuable), we can only refer 
here to two. 

The ninth article is on a new method of studying tactics, similar 
to the method proposed in our Problems in Minor Tactics and Strat- 
egy, or, as the new edition is to be designated, Practical Field Exer- 
cises in Tactics and Strategy: 


The working of the system should be something as follows: A campaign, 
or rather perhaps certain tactical incidents in a campaign, are selected, the data 
for their consideration are stated, the particular situation on which the problem 
depends is fully described, and the several courses open to the commander are 
pointed out. The audience are then invited to express their opinion by a show 
of hands as to which of the several alternate courses the commander should 
follow. The actual course adopted by the commander is then disclosed, and 
the result of his action is shown, as well as what history thought about it. 
Other situations are similarly treated, and finally the audience are asked to 
declare the name of the campaign. A general review and discussion on the 
whole subject would conclude the study. The advantage of selecting a real 
incident in war for study is of course that it is interesting and instructive to 
compare the views of the audience with those of the commander, and moreover, 
we have in forming our ultimate judgment the advantage of the light of his- 
torical criticism. 


The author then gives an illustration, fully discussing it in eight 
consecutive situations, and closes as follows: 


The campaign discussed was that of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, 
1863. 

The campaign is one of the most remarkable ones in history, illustrating as 
it does what military skill, boldness, and judgment can achieve against superior 
numbers. Indeed, the only campaign that can be compared with it in this 
respect is that of Leuthen, fought one hundred years before, in which Frederick 
the Great, with a force of 32,000 men, by a similar flank march, routed the 
Austrian army of 90,000. In both cases the personal influence and genius of 
the commander were a chief factor in success. But we must not forget the 
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debt due by General Lee, and which he was the foremost to acknowledge, to 
his trusty lieutenant, General John Jackson (Stonewall Jackson), who, as you 
will all remember, was shot by his own men on the evening of his great suc- 
cess. A dramatic close to an unsurpassed feat of arms. 


The author’s system has much to commend it, and it should prove 
a valuable aid to the study of tactics. 

The tenth article is a psychological study of great importance. 

The twelfth article, by General Von Verdy du Vernois, well known 
as a great leader and commander, as well as an authority on the sub- 
ject, treats of the qualities which a good general should possess. It 
is very interesting reading, and is written in the style of a master of 
the art. 

The article on food supply relates to the improvements that have 
recently been made in preparing food, baking bread, heating cold 
viands, cooking meats, etc., for troops in the field. These improve- 
ments have been introduced in the recent European maneuvers and 
their advantages are discussed in this short but interesting paper. 

The fourteenth article is a continued one, and has been previously 


referred to. 
The fifteenth, by Colonel A. W. A. Pollock, deserves some closer 
attention, and we quote a part of it for our readers: 


There is no position that is of itself invulnerable against a turning move- 
ment. Even if both flanks rest upon the ocean, a position can still be turned, 
provided that the assailant has the command of the sea, and an army sufficiently 
strong to contain the defenders whilst at the same time furnishing an ade- 
quate detachment for the turning movement. The lines of Torres Vedras 
would have been useless to Wellington, if the flanks of the army had not been 
secured by the fleet. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written since the Boer War in condem- 
nation of “frontal attacks,” which some declare, with great insistence, to be 
entirely obsolete. Of course, these wise persons forget that every attack is a 
frontal attack, so far as it concerns the troops that deliver it; and that it is in 
the combination of frontal and flank attacks, in the general sense, that sound 
tactics are usually displayed. Moreover, until the affair has developed there 
cannot be any certainty whether a frontal or a flank attack is that which it will 
prove most desirable to push home. The obvious secret of the danger threaten- 
ing the defender of a position by the development of combined frontal and flank 
attacks, is that his troops deployed to resist either attack, must, ipso facto, 
offer their flank to the other. The smaller the forces engaged, the more co- 
gently must the above argument apply. 

The frontage defensible with modern weapons by a force’ of a given 
strength, is much wider than formerly, and the idea has consequently crept in 
that getting round a flank has become almost impossible against a more mo- 
bile adversary, who can rapidly reinforce or prolong his line. What is over- 
looked is the fact that there is a limit to the extent of ground that, even with 
the aid of superlative mobility, it is possible for 10,000, or any other fixed 
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number of men, to defend. Prolongation or reinforcement in one direction 
must involve a corresponding reduction of strength in the other, and provided 
that the “containing attack” is made against his front, with sufficient resolution, 
the defender will not dare, if he is wise, to unduly weaken, for example, his 
left in order to strengthen his right. Supposing, however, that the defender 
so acts, the assailant, if he can read correctly the signs of battle, and has hith- 
erto played the game as he ought, will have his opportunity. 

Purely frontal attacks are, indeed, pretty certain to prove costly, even if 
successful, and are much more likely to end in failure; but to depend upon a 
turning movement unsupported by a really businesslike frontal attack, is to 
handicap the turning movement itself, and further to resign the essential am- 
bition to obtain decisive results. You may, indeed, dislodge your enemy at 
small loss to your own troops, by means of turning movements, but you can- 
not punish him unless you close with him. Your tactics are never good unless 
their object is to inflict the utmost loss upon the enemy—for his complete de- 
feat is worth whatever it may cost. The loss of a few more men to-day will 
often save you from the loss of a far greater number afterwards. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATION. 


The articles under this head are comparatively few, and relate al- 
most entirely to field artillery. 

1. Report on the Experiments of the Swiss Commission on the 
New Armament for the Field Artillery —ZJnt. Rev., August, Beih. 42. 

2. The German Field Artillery in Switzerland—=I/nt. Rev., Au- 


gust, Suppl. 53. 

3. Artillery Armament of Organized Militia—Jour. Mil. Serv. 
Inst., September-October. 

4. Machine Guns.—Same. 

5. Guns and Armor.—Army and Navy Gaz., Aug. 29. 

6. The Vickers-Maxim Dismountable Gun.—Scien. Amer Suppl., 
Oct. 3. 

7. The Importance of Large Caliber Artillery for the Field 
Army.—Int. Rev. Suppl. 55. 

8. The Border Forts in the Alps.—Int. Rev. Beth. 44. 

9. The Modern Field Gun.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 8. 

10. Field Artillery Material in Switzerland—Same. 

11. The Explosive Schneiderite—Same. 

12. General Brialmont. 

The first of these is the full official report on the subject. Its con- 
tents have been noted in previous articles in this magazine. 

The second is a résumé of the same, as regards the adopted Krupp 
material. 

The third (by Lieut. Colonel James Parker, 13th Cavalry) is a 
well digested article, and presents a reasonable view of an important 
question under the new Militia Law: 
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During the past few months the Secretary of War has set aside, from the 
militia appropriation of $2,000,000, by the Act of March 2, 1903, the sum of 
$700,000 for the purchase and manufacture of 3-inch rapid fire guns for the 
militia of the United States. This should procure about fifteen batteries of four 
guns each. The question of the most.effective artillery armament of the militia 
is a most important one. As a result of the recent inspections the following has 
been found to be the number and kind of guns now in possession of the militia: 


Gatling gun, caliber .45 * 
Hotchkiss gun 
Hotchkiss revolving gun 
3-inch muzzle loading rifle 
12 pounder Napoleon 
3.2-inch B. L. rifle 
Naval Gatling 

Gatling gun, caliber .30 
Colt’s automatic gun 
3-inch naval Howitzer 

6 pounder brass gun 
6-inch B. L. rifles 


It will be seen from this statement that a very large portion of the arma 
ment does not consist of modern guns; also, that a very large portion consists 
of guns useful mainly for street riot duty, or for defensive purposes against an 
attack of infantry. 

In connection with the question of setting aside a portion of the two-million- 
dollar appropriation of March 2, 1903, for the purpose of purchasing batteries, 
the question as to the proper type of battery which should be supplied is a very 
important one, and is closely connected with the general question of the de- 
fense of the country. The proper maintenance by a State of a battery of 
artillery is a very difficult matter; it is true that the procurement of enlisted 
men, artificers, etc., of special qualifications for batteries is perhaps easier in 
the organized militia than in the regular army, and perhaps it would not be 
difficult in time of war to obtain good drivers for the teams, but there are many 
obstacles, 

It is well known and has been demonstrated in recent years, that on the 
line of battle a very important role is filled by machine and other guns rein- 
forcing the fire of infantry. Such guns as these can be attached to a regiment 
of infantry or cavalry, or they can be organized into independent batteries 
having for their maneuver the minimum number of horses and minimum 
amount of expenditure. It would seem to me that it would be a wise policy 
to encourage the use, by at least a part of the militia, of such guns, rather than 
of a gun which can only be used in time of war, and in the use of which the 
militia, as a rule, have not the facilities for proper training. But while it is 
proper that the National Guard should have a large proportion of machine 
guns and light guns, it is also proper that a portion, at least, of the armament 
should be the same as that of the Army of the United States. Therefore, the 
action of the government in setting aside money for this purpose is wise. 
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The fourth article, on Machine Guns, describes the methods of 
using the latter in the German and the Swiss armies. 
The fifth explains itself in its title, and the following extract gives 
the gist of the argument: 


The weight and thickness of compound armor between 1880 and 1893 nec- 
essarily limited the area of the armored surfaces, with the result that the sec- 
ondary batteries were but slightly protected, or not protected at all. Then came 
Harveyed armor as a retort to high explosive shell, and, in. the British navy, 
the Majestic class were the ‘first ships thus protected. In their turn, Harveyed 
plates have yielded to the Krupp, so that the latest tables of armor penetration 
are based upon the resisting powers of the ‘latter. The relative value of 6-in. 
and 7.5-in. guns when employed against armor may here be shown: 


Muzzle Penetration 4,000 
Gun. Velocity. (3,000 yards). yards. 
7.5-in. 2,700 6.5-in. K.C.S. armor 5.5-in. 
6-in: 2,640 4.25-in. K.C.S. armor 3.5-in. 


Here the penetrations are for direct hits, but glancing impacts need not be 
considered, and the immensely superior effects of the 7.5-in. gun fire will be 
apparent. If actions are to be fought at long range, and naval officers agree 
that the range will rarely decline to 2,000 yards, of what value will be the 6-in. 
quick firer against modern protection? At 3,000 yards’ range, on the other 
hand, an A.P;,shot from the 7.5-in. gun can penetrate 6% in. of K.C.W. armor, 
which implies, undoubtedly, that the men behind far too many of our secondary 
batteries would be destroyed at long ranges. * * * It is a question whether 
the 6-in. should not be replaced by the 7.5-in., which could at least get A.P. 
shot through a 6-in. Krupp plate at 3,000 yards, and would in all probability 
get shell through as well—at any rate, in the case of N.C. plates. 


The sixth describes a new gun: 


The English firm of Vickers’ Sons & Maxim has recently brought out a 
1214-pound dismountable gun for disembarkations and mountain service which 
is characterized by an extra light tube reinforced in front by a wide hoop, and 
in the rear by a winding of steel wire. Since so light a gun might exert too 
violent reactions upon the carriage, it is provided with a jacket designed to 
diminish the velocity of the recoil. In this way, the English engineers have 
succeeded in making a gun formed of two parts, the weight of which is as 
reduced as possible, and yet which is capable of firing a 12%4-pound projectile 
at a velocity of 1,438 feet a second. 

The dismountable gun may be carried either by men for disembarkations or 
on muleback for mountain service. For carriage by men there are seven loads 
requiring two men each (1) The gun tube; (2) the jacket and breech plug; 
(3) the carriage; (4) the breech mechanism, pointing screw, brake, cords, swab, 
pointing lever, etc.; (5) carriage axle; (6) carriage wheels; (7) ammunition 
boxes.. The total weight to be carried is about 1,200 pounds, and the different 
loads vary between 120 and 220 pounds. 

The carriage by muleback comprises five loads, thus distributed: (1) Tube 
and tools; (2) jacket, nut, breech mechanism, pointing screw, and swab; (3) 
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«arriage, spare tools, and pointing lever; (4) axle, wheels and carts; (5) 
ammunition boxes. Taking into account the weight of the mules and harness, 
the total weight to be carried is 1,500 pounds. The weight of each load varies 
between 268 and 340 pounds. 

Such weights are somewhat excessive for the men as well as for the mules, 
especially when we consider that the piece is designed to be employed for 
colonial service. Another criticism to be made of the new gun, which is so 
remarkable in many respects, is that it is not a rapid-fire one. This is a dis- 
advantage that might limit its career, for it would seem as if rapid-fire guns 
are destined to be employed in the future almost exclusively, and that any 
weapon not possessing this quality will be of but little use in the warfare of the 
twentieth century. 


The seventh is an able article on a subject of grave interest at 
present. 

The eighth is a strategical and tactical study of the Alps as a bar- 
rier, taking into consideration the forts recently built to strengthen 
the natural position. It is altogether an excellent essay on the subject. 

The ninth is a technical paper on the questions of the kind of pro- 
jectile and the caliber most suitable for the new field guns, and is 
very instructive. 

The new explosive Schneiderite is the property of Messrs. Schnei- 
der & Cie., and is described as a yellow powder, somewhat greasy in 
feel, and easily compressed into an adhesive mass. In itself it is per- 
fectly safe and non-explosive, and is only converted into an explosive 
by the action of a special igniter at the instant of explosion. It stands 
heavy shocks, can be burned with difficulty only in an open fire, and 
is extinguished at once when removed from the latter. It is hygro- 
scopic, however, and hence requires care in storing, but should it get 
damp it can be readily dried in the sun or in an oven. Extensive 
experiments have been made with it by the French government as 
well as by Messrs. Schneider & Cie. at their firing grounds at Harfleur, 
near Havre, and the results were very satisfactory. 

The article on General Brialmont, the great Belgian military en- 
gineer, who died July 21, 1903, is a brief account of his life and work, 
especially in the domain of Fortification. 


WARSHIPS. 


1. Battleship or Cruiser?—IJnt. Rev., August, Suppl. 53. 

2. Supplementary Plans of Modern Battleships—Army and Navy 
Register, August 22. 

3. Admiral Melville on the German Navy.—Int. Rev., August 


Suppl. 53. 
4. Construction of Submarines in England.—Int. Rev., August. 
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5. The French Battleship Carnot (illustration)—Jour. Royal 
Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

6. Run of the Kearsarge over the Atlantic—Same. 

7. A Warship for Transporting a Military Balloon—Rev. du 


Cercle Mil., August 15. 
8. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. 


Inst., August. 

g. The French Naval Program of 1900-1906.—Jour. Royal Unit.. 
Serv. Inst., Sept. 

10. Naval Ordnance Work.—Same. 

11. The Development of Modern Navy Yards.—I/nt. Rev. Suppl. 


55- 


The first of these articles discusses the question as to which is. 
considered the more important, the Battleship or the Cruiser, in 
France, in England and in the United States. 

The second will be explained by the following extract : 


In view of the intricate subdivisions and the complicated character of a 
modern battleship, there is urgent need of plans that can be readily understood 
by the enlisted men on board. In the German navy this is supplied by their 
skeleton models, every ship having such a model on board for the instruction of* 
the crew. : 

Commander W. H. Beehler, commanding the U. S. S. Monterey, fully 
realized the needs of these skeleton models for the United States Navy from 
what he had seen of them in the German navy while he was naval attaché, and 
from time to time he pointed out their necessity, but there are so many things 
required for the modern navy which were not needed in the old navy that it 
has been difficult to create the demand for these models in the navy. The- 
bureau of construction has always been most zealous to provide everything that 
may be demanded for the efficiency of the magnificent ships the bureau has. 
designed and built for the navy, but these models are expensive to build and 
it seemed a waste of money to construct them. The models that are sent to. 
St. Louis and other great exhibitions are useful to give the public an idea of a 
modern battleship; these are expensive toys, some cost over $10,000, and con- 
tribute nothing to the efficiency of the ships they represent; but skeletons or- 
“supplementary plans” show the interior economy of these ships and teach: 
the officers and crew how to handle the weapon in which they are to fight. 
No one who has ever seen such a skeleton model can doubt its absolute- 
necessity. President Roosevelt said that he thought the United States Navy 
had such a model in every ship, so that there can be no doubt that as soon as. 
the attention of the service is called to this feature the necessary arrangements 
will soon follow for the construction of such skeleton models for every ship. 
in the navy. 


The seventh is an article on a novel warship recently bought by- 
Sweden. It is to carry a large military balloon, manufactured at 
Augsburg, Germany, and is to be used as an auxiliary in coast defense.. 
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All the machinery necessary for manipulating the balloon is arranged 
on board, as well as that for making the necessary hydrogen. The 
vessel is to be towed by a tug to the point where an ascension is con- 


templated. 

The ninth is a study by M. de Lanessan, late Minister of Mazina, 
and well worth careful study. 

The tenth is a résumé of Admiral O’Neil’s Annual Report, orig- 
inally printed in the Army and Navy Journal. This report is suffi- 
ciently well known to our readers, but we cannot resist quoting one 
short paragraph as of special importance: 


The most interesting event during the year in connection with projectiles 
is the development by the Firth-Sterling Steel Company of a new type of shell, 
having the perforating power of the regular armor-piercing projectile with 
the capacity for a large bursting charge. The requirements for these shells 
on test are that at a prescribed velocity they shall completely perforate, un- 
broken, a plate of hard-faced armor a caliber in thickness, and then be in con- 
dition for effective bursting. A number of shells of this description have been 
ordered, and the first three lots have successfully passed the requirements. 
These shells are fitted with soft caps. 


SMALL ARMS AND. EQUIPMENT. 


But four articles on this subject are noted: 

1. Infantry Equipment.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

This traces the history of the subject in the British Army, but 
offers nothing new. 

2. The Small Arms in the South African War.—Kriegstech. 
Zeit., 8. 

3. The British Service Rifle—Same. 

4. The Service Rifle—Jnd. Vol. Rec., Aug 31. 

In the last article the following is of interest: 

The following letter appears in the Times: 


Sir: In .the international contest at Bisley for the Palma Trophy America 
took first place with an improved Krag-Jorgensen rifle. In the only two 
reports of the match which I have seen the victory of the American team 
has been ascribed to the superiority of the American service weapon over the 
Lee-Metford used by their English competitors.. I suppose this view may be 
accepted as sound and not merely as the pretext of a fond but foolish vanity, 
since I observe that in a subsequent contest two of the same English com- 
petitors took first and second. place, whilst the third place only fell to one of 
the American marksmen. But upon this latter occasion it is to be noted that 
the winning Englishmen used not the Lee-Metford, the service arm of England, 
but the Mannlicher rifle, which in the hands of the Boers proved so formidable 
and deadly a weapon. 

* * 
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The importance of simplicity is very great. The soldier, I believe, when he 
has nothing better to do, is much given to fiddling with his rifle and taking 
it to pieces, as a child might a curious toy in which he is deeply interested, with 
the result that screws and bolts or any other small removable parts of 
the weapon are apt to be dropped and to go amissing. How troublesome 
such accidents may be on a campaign only a soldier, I suppose, can tell. 
Provision must be made for them, and upon an emergency the provision 
may not be at hand. Now in this respect the superiority of the Krag- 
Jorgensen rifle as a service arm is obvious. The solid and simple mechanism 
of its breech-block and the paucity of screws employed in the whole construction 
of the weapon reduce the possibility of such accidents to a minimum. The 
action of the magazine also has points of advantage that cannot escape the 
observation of experts, whilst by an admirably facile movement the arm may 
be transformed at a moment’s notice from a repeating to a single-fire rifte, a 
feature that lends itself to economy of ammunition. In addition to these 
striking advantages, it would appear from the Palma Trophy match that the 
Krag-Jorgensen is superior to the Lee-Metford in precision. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Notes on Luzon.—Journal Mil. Serv. Inst., September-October. 
2. The New Cuban Telegraphic Service.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., 


August 22. 
3. German Ambitions.—Army and Navy Jour., August 29. 
4. Canal des Deux-Mers.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., Aug. 22 to 


Sept. 6. 
The first of these is an interesting account of personal experiences 


and observations, and makes a readable and entertaining paper. 
The second is an article illustrating some of the general good re- 
sulting from our late war: 


Few factors in the civilization of our day are so important as the telegraphic 
service, and the efficiency of that service is an index of the development -of a 
people. The Spanish rule in Cuba was not conducive to the highest develop- 
ment of the resources of the island, and the means of communication between 
its different portions were so poor that there was little or no traffic, even 
between the most important cities. This was true, not only in regard to roads 
and railroads, but the telegraphic system as well, for the latter was antiquated 
and inefficient, besides being extremely limited in extent. 

When the island passed into American control-in 1898, the telegraph lines 
were found to be in a most deplorable condition. In most of the provinces they 
were completely destroyed, either by the war or by sheer neglect, and in the 
provinces in which the lines were still operative, they were so much out of 
repair as to demand reconstruction. Under the Spanish government, the postal 
and telegraph services constituted a bureau known as the “Cuerpo de Comuni- 
caciones,” under the department of public works, and one of the first and most 
difficult tasks of the provisional government was to arrange for the separation 
of the postal service from the telegraphic, and provide for the reorganization 
of each on the plan pursued in the United States. 
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The signal corps of the army was assigned control of the telegraph system, 
and the burden of reorganization fell on it. The few lines in working order 
were not merely dilapidated, but were equipped with the old-fashioned open- 
circuit tape instruments that had been abandoned in the United States in the 
early days of telegraphy. The messages were relayed or handled at very short 
intervals, and the feat of sending a through message from Havana to Santiago 
had never been accomplished. The lines were often unserviceable for thirty 
hours or more at a time, and for all points east of Sancti Spiritus, a point that 
could rarely be reached, messages had to be sent over commercial submarine 
cables ata cost of from fifteen to thirty cents a word, according to the dis- 
tance. 

In anticipation of the military occupation, materials for the construction of 
500 miles of telegraph line, and 5,000 poles, had been collected by the signal 
‘corps of the United States Army, at the supply depot established at Savannah, 
Ga. 

The work was steadily extended and improved, until the length of the 
wires in operation on the island amounted to about 3,500 miles, and the equip- 
ment was equal to any in the world. In addition, important points were con-. 
nected by telephone, and every important seaport on the island was electrically 
“connected. The government cables were repaired or replaced, and new cables. 
laid where the best interests of the people demanded it. On May 20, 1902, when: 
the military occupation ceased, there were 90 offices open for business, with: 
316 employes, of whom 144 were operators, 41 were messengers, and 109 were 
engaged in maintenance of lines. Eighty-two per cent. of the employes were 
Cubans. 

The best commentary on the improved service is the increased use made of 
it. At the end of the first six months, January to June, 1899, the commercial: 
income amounted to $9,746.90, and the official business, estimated at commercial 
rates, amounted to $84,966.73. By June 30, 1900, the commercial business had: 
increased to $57,712.13, and the official business to $134,974.86, and during the 
ten months from July, 1901, to May, 1902, the commercial receipts were $88,- 
324.56, and the official work represented a valuation of $127,974.41. The figures. 
are startling, and the highest praise is due to Captain Otto A. Nesmith, United 
States Signal Corps, to whose skill and diligence this wonderful success is due. 


The third article is one that should be carefully taken to heart and 
considered in an unprejudiced way, for it treats of a subject of vital 
importance to us. 

We have space for but a few extracts: 


In reviewing the world events of the last five years the careful observer 
cannot overlook the fact that the British war with the Boers and the American 
war with Spain have served as pretexts for an impressive manifestation of 
German purpose and policy. The British campaign in South Africa was. 
vigorously denounced in Getmany as a campaign of usurpation and massacre. 
The attitude of the German squadron in Manila Bay after Admiral Dewey had 
destroyed the Spanish fleet was for a time an attitude of obstruction and protest 
against the American program in the Philippines. These demonstrations of 
German opposition were indignantly resented in England and America. The 
feeling in both countries was that Germany had attempted to interfere in com- 
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plications in which she was in no way concerned, and it was broadly hinted that 
she should mind her own business. Then followed an interval of conciliation 
on the part of Germany. England was assured that there was not the shadow 
of a desire in Berlin to embarrass her campaign in the Transvaal, and the United 
States was given to understand that the conduct of the German admiral in 
Manila Bay was all due to a misunderstanding, and that there was no purpose 
whatever to obstruct American operations in the islands. 

Yet the conditions in Germany were then and are now such that none but 
the idlest dreamer can allow himself to be deluded by the fantastic vision of 
indestructible peace. Intellectually, politically and industrially, Germany is 
advancing by leaps and bounds. Within a decade she has become a powerful 
competitor of England and the United States in manufacturing enterprise. In 
six or eight years she has taken a place among the great naval powers of the 
world, her set purpose being that by 1920 she shall rank as second or third on 
the list. Her industrial development has outstripped her consumptive capacity, 
so that with sixty millions of population and a yearly increase of eight hundred 
thousand in a territory smaller than the State of Texas, she is under the dire 
necessity of seeking outside markets for her products. That, of course, means 
colonies. These she seeks in Asia, where Russia and Great Britain are ready 
to contend with her for the mastery, and in South America, where the United 
States, as recent events have shown, will always have to be reckoned with on 
the conditions of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Germany needs colonies, and for her “South America is the land of the 
future.” In studying her ambitions there are certain qualities.of the German 
mind which must be taken into account. Madame de Stael said: “Thinking 
calms men of other nations, but it inflames the German,” and Nietzsche pre- 
dicted that “the German Empire will destroy the German mind.” The resolute | 
self-confidence of the German is a factor of enormous importance in movements 
affecting the destiny of the empire. 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


I Medical Service on the Battle-field—Z/nt. Rev., July, Suppl. 52. 

2. New Sterilizing Filter—Army and Navy Reg., August 22. 

3. The Comparative Mortality of the French and German Armies 
between 1888 and 1900.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

4. Report of the Surgeon General—Army and Navy Reg., Oct. 
10; Army and Navy Jour., Oct. 10. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND ENGINEERING. 


1. Military Graphics (Prof. Larned, West Point).—Jour. Mil. 
Serv. Inst., September-October. 
2. Military Road-making in Mindanao.—Same. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. War Correspondents.—Army and Navy Gazette, August 22. 
The article on “War Correspondents” is particularly interesting, 
and we present it here almost in full, for it is worthy of careful con- 
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sideration, as foreshadowing the probable future policy of all military 
ccommanders-in-chief : 


Lord Kitchener’s recent orders with regard to the future treatment of war 
correspondents and the demand to be made for preliminary deposit to cover 
‘cost of rations and so forth have caused no little dissatisfaction in the press. 
Many of our contemporaries have animadverted strongly upon the evident 
intention of the military authorities to limit journalistic enterprise and curb 
the energies of their representatives at the front: This is plainly foreshadowed, 
indeed, and practically it has been decided that in coming wars the chief cor- 
respondent of the public will be the commander-in-chief himself. He will not 
act in person, of course, but by deputy, some staff officer of high rank, who 
will be responsible in the first instance to his general, and next to the public’s 
eager hunger for news. * * * 

It is difficut to see the objections to this, while the advantages are manifest, 
and will be admitted surely by the press. In the first place, the proprietors 
will be spared that often extravagant outlay entailed by keen competition among 
them to provide the earliest news, a game that cannot always be worth the 
candle. In the second, there will be no reason to dread premature or incon- 
venient disclosures. Although they are governed nowadays by the censorship, 
mischief has nevertheless been done and might be repeated. As a matter of 
fact, the true function of the war correspondent is not to provide the very 
earliest information, but to give those abundant details that will convey to the 
public a true picture of what has already occurred and has been briefly made 
known. The press has, however, long arrogated to itself a position that it 
cannot quite justify, that of the stern, independent critic of the business in hand, 
ex cathedra comments upon the scope of operations, the direction and intention 
of projected movements, and the open, often hasty expression of opinion con- 
veying praise or blame. Such judgment, which with the best intentions must 
still be irresponsible, based upon imperfect knowledge, is calculated both to 
mislead and unduly agitate the public, who cannot possibly follow the fortunes 
of a campaign from hour to hour with any accuracy or satisfaction. No doubt 
there have been occasions when the war correspondents have been most useful. 
When means are inadequate through lack of previous preparation or apathetic 
attitude of the government at home or the generals on the spot, the protests 
raised and the graphic pictures drawn have served to stimulate attention and 
arouse the public to a true appreciation of the situation. But they are apt to 
have the evil effect of exaggerating trouble and weakening the hands of those 
who have to conduct affairs on the spot. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


OLD “PENNSYLVANIA.” 


LAUNCHING OF THE WARSHIP AT 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1837. 


In view of the expected launching 
of the magnificent first-class armored 
cruiser Pennsylvania on Saturday, 
August 22, I am asked to describe 
what I witnessed on July 18, 1837, the 
giving of the first great warship of 
that name at our noble city of Phila- 
delphia to the element which she was 
designed to rule. 

The wooden line-of-battle ship 
Pennsylvania was the largest and most 
heavily equipped that had been built 
ap to her time, and none ever built 
in that era of naval construction sur- 
passed her in size. Her mainmast, 
from keelson to truck on the royal 
mast, was over 250 feet in length, the 
tallest ever created; and her fore and 
mizzen masts were in due proportion. 
She was intended to outdo the English 
in size and armament, and she did, 
arousing their envy in a remarkable 
degree and inciting them to wondrous 
emulative efforts. But unfortunately, 
while in construction and appoint- 
ments the old Pennsylvania was with- 
out a rival, an error had been made 
in her armament, which was found 
to be too great for her structural 
strength. She never went to sea ex- 


cept once, and then only to go from 
Delaware River to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, where it was decided, after a. 
survey, that she was not fit to be put 
in active commission, and she was 
held there as a receiving ship until 
the Civil War. When it was deemed 
necessary to abandon the navy yard. 
at Portsmouth, Va., this great ship, 
together with $7,000,000 of other naval' 
property, was burned by order of the 
commandant, McCauley, and I have 
always believed that the sacrifice of 
the Pennsylvania was needless, as the: 
enemy could not in her then condi- 
tion have used her for active service 
and later she might have again beer 
under the Union flag. 

Of all the officers who sailed in 
the old Pennsylvania in November, 
1837, from Philadelphia for Norfolk, 
not one survives, and I am, I believe, 
the only man later a midshipman 
(October, 1841) who was present at 
her launching. Commodore Charles. 
Stewart was in command on her first 
and only voyage. Among his officers, 
Lieut. John M. Dale, Edmund Byrne, 
John Marston, Jr., Thompson D. 
Shaw and Laurence Pennington, Sail- 
ing Master R. S. Tattem and several 
others were Philadelphians. John M. 
Dale was a son of the Dale who 
fought in the War of 1812. Edmund 
Byrne was the second of Lieut. “Al- 
varado” Hunter of the navy in the 
duel in which the latter killed a 
young man named Charles Miller, 
near Darby. The deadly encounter 
arose out of a controversy over a cer- 
tain lady in an oyster saloon in the 
old Arcade, Philadelphia. It was the 
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sensation of the hour, and is still 
talked of among gray-haired clubmen. 
A son of John Marston is the agent 
of the New England Insurance Com- 
pany, with an office in the Bullitt 
Building. 

When the Pennsylvania was 
launched she was the topic of all 
tongues. There is no describing with 
any adequacy the interest and excite- 
ment with which her completion was 
attended. For fifteen years she had 
been upon the stocks in the old navy 
yard at the foot of Washington ave- 
nue, on the Delaware. The country 
then, as before and during the War 
of 1812, was divided, in relation to 
the policy toward Great Britain, into 
two parties. The Eastern States were 
against increasing the navy, and 
several big warships, among them the 
Vermont, were rotting away in an 
unfinished state. The Pennsylvania 


herself had begun to rot when Demo- 
cratic’ leaders in Congress, among 
them the Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, 


and other eminent citizens of Phila- 
delphia went to work and procured 
appropriations to complete her. Like 
the new Pennsylvania, she was built 
of Pennsylvania material and with 
Pennsylvania labor. 

This fact, coupled with the con- 
tinued bitterness toward England and 
reports of pirates off our coast, may 
account for the intense feeling of ex- 
pectancy which preceded her launch- 
ing. I was then a lad of only thirteen 
years, but I managed to be present at 
the event, and in a position of vantage 
in the immense shiphouse in which 
she had lain so long. Her size was 
regarded as stupendous, and it was 
considered wonderful that a great 
portion of her 300 feet of length 
should protrude from the extensive 
structure which had been erected es- 
pecially to shield her from the wea- 
ther. 

The spectacle of the multitude as- 


sembled and of the hundreds of ves- 
sels, big and little, decorated in honor 
of the occasion, is one the like of 
which, it is probable, will never be 
witnessed again. In picturesqueness, 
I am convinced that the launchings 
of to-day, great and magnificent as 
are the ships, are as nothing to it. 
The river was covered with craft and 
its shores with people. The old 
Macedonian, of glorious memory, 
was, I think, at the navy yard. The 
new leviathan of 3,500 tons, and de- 
signed for a ship’s company of some 
1,200 persons, was an object of some 
apprehension even to her makers. It 
was feared that when she slid into 
the water she would make such a 
violent commotion as to swamp many 
of the smaller vessels there. There 
was no steam tug, as in these days, 
to take possession of her as soon as 
she was well off the ways and tow 
her inshore. Many fathoms of huge 
hawsers were therefore provided to 
check her eagerness to seek her des- 
tined element, and all along the edge 
of the water marines were stationed 
to keep back the people out of harm’s 
way. Only a fortunate few could get 
near enough to her to see the whole 
process of her release from the stocks. 
Yet for days before the launching 
people had driven into the city from 
places distant fifty miles or more, 
many of them crowded uncomfortably 
into the famed Conestoga wagons in 
which they had patiently journeyed. 
The navy yard was surrounded by a 
brick wall, and below it a canal 
crossed the “Neck” from Schuylkill 
to Delaware. Beyond that was an 
open, marshy country. i 

Commodore Biddle in christening 
the Pennsylvania smashed a bottle of 
good old ship’s grog against the big 
figurehead of Hercules at the bow, in- 
stead of using champagne. At least 
so it was said. At that time grog 
was a daily ration in the navy. 
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I cannot better fill out the picture 
‘of the scene on that day from which I 
received an irresistible impulse to 
enter the navy than by quoting from 
delphia gentleman of distinction who 
Was present: 

“For several hours the streets near 
the Delaware from Kensington to the 
navy yard presented an interchange- 
able stream of foot passengers of all 
ages. Scores of omnibuses and vehi- 
cles of every description were seen 
going in one direction.. Toward the 
middle of the day the shops and stores 
suspended business, and some of the 
streets with their closed houses had 
the appearance of a quiet Sunday. 
When the gates of the navy yard 
opened the thousands besieging them 
all rushed in, but were doomed to 
disappointment, as the goal of their 
hopes was guarded by marines who 
prevented access to the interior of 
the shiphouse. 3 

“When we entered it the scene was 
rather quiet than otherwise. All had 
been prepared for the launch and the 
stalwart forms of the shipbuilders 
were stretched listlessly along the keel 
of the vessel, waiting for the moment 
when they should knock away the 
beams along her sides. Mr. Samuel 
Humphrey, the architect and chief 
superintendent of the launch, was 
coolly engaged at his post, giving 
directions. He expressed to us his 
entire confidence in the success of the 
launch. The channel had been deep- 
ened and equilibrium of the vessel 
ascertained with mathematical preci- 
sion, and all that was wanting for the 
final slide was the flood tide. On 
ascending to the deck, not many visit- 
ors were there, and but few officers 
in uniform. It was right that the 
number of persons should have been 
limited—the increased weight to the 
ship resulting from a crowd might 
have marred the perfect launch, and, 
by creating a great swell, have been 
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fatal to some of the small craft with 
which the river abounded. Indeed, 
such accidents to the pleasure boats 
were anticipated by the naval gentle- 
men present. The German band of 
musicians was on board and made the 
shiphouse echo with strains of martial 
music. 

“On going to the stern of the vessel 
and looking from the height upon the 
river and the contiguous shores, the 
most lively and exhilarating scene 
we ever beheld was presented to our 
view. The sun shone with meridian 
splendor upon the surface of the river, 
which was scarcely agitated by a 
single ripple, while its tide was nearly 
imperceptible. Had we not had evi- 
dence to the contrary, we should have 
supposed that the entire population 
was on the water. Vessels of every 
size, weight, form and pretension were 
coursing to and fro or lying motion- 
less in the stream. Each and all were 
filled with gay groups and decked 
with Stars and Stripes. The steam- 
boats were crowded with passengers 
on every deck, and at every cabin 
window and on spars and masts were 
clustered countless human forms, 
thick as autumnal pigeons in an 
American forest. 

“But what we most admired, next 
to the bright eyes and fair forms that 
we everywhere encountered, were the 
boat clubs. They were the poetry of 
the scene. Resting on the waters light 
as a snowflake, they shot in every 
direction, impelled by the strong arms 
and practiced stroke of their youthful 
crews, who appeared in every national 
and peculiar garb, from the exquisite 
holiday dress of the sailor, with neat 
pumps and hundreds of shining but- 
tons and petit hats, to that of modern 
Greeks, with skull caps and glitter- 
ing scarfs of gay embroidery; or as 
painted and feathered savages. We 
noticed one fairly little skiff, face- 
tiously termed John Swift, after our 
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worthy mayor, and her nautical prow- 
ess justified her name. The decora- 
tions of this fancy craft were appro- 
priate and elegant; miniature flags, 
silken and velvet draperies, golden 
fringes and bright coloring distin- 
guished them all. 

“Casting our eyes toward the Jersey 
shore, at the distance of a mile, we 
saw thousands along its shores and 
at every elevated point which prom- 
ised a fair view. The island oppo- 
site the city had.its full number of 
gazers at the scene. On this side 
of the river the crowd was truly vast 
and imposing. Every housetop for 
whole squares was darkened with hu- 
man forms. Temporary balconies 
and stands in every direction con- 
tained their crowded thousands, and 
every window that afforded a view 
was occupied. The navy yard and 
public storehouses were filled, and the 
wharves presented a dense mass of 
spectators. The multitude was esti- 
mated at the lowest calculation to 
comprise 100,000 persons. A friend 
beside me who had served under 
Napoleon said that the number ex- 
ceeded that of the latter’s ‘Grande 
Armée.’ 

“While enjoying this unequalled 
scene we had almost forgotten how 
soon the ‘Oak Leviathan’ was to be 
released from her long imprisonment. 
Two cannon, discharged in rapid suc- 
cession, told in a voice not to be 
misunderstood that in ten minutes 
the launch would take place. The 
sturdy shipwrights had already quit 
their repose, and with ponderous 
strokes were knocking away the 
beams supporting the vessel. Some 
three hundred men lent their strength 
to the work of liberating her, and 
the echoing blows were fast dying 
away, for the still more welcome 
‘blows of the battering ram were now 
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being sent with greater force against 
the bows. 

“Instantly there was great agita- 
tion throughout the multitude. We 
could see its effect in the sister State 
of New Jersey. No time was to be 
lost. The boats that had been dart- 
ing in defiance past the chained mon- 
ster now shot to a place of safety. 
All the vessels, great and small, 
formed two vast dense lines, extend- 
ing far toward the opposite shore, so 
as to permit the Pennsylvania to slide 
between them. 

“If the scene had been charming 
before, it was now majestically beauti- 
ful. The crowd on either shore 
ceased to move, all being anxiously 
silent and still at their places. The 
vessels on the river had ceased to 
move. Looking through the long 
line of floating habitations, it seemed 
as if there were a city on the waves, 
with all degrees of loveliness and 
pride, from the tiny sails of the fish- 
ing smack to the masts and spars of 
the merchantmen. 

“But the quietness of the scene was 
short lived. In an instant the great 
ship was started into life. The cry 
‘She moves!’ arose from a hundred 
thousand lips. A hundred thousand 
pairs of eyes fed upon the sight. The 
band struck up the national hymn, the 
cannon roared, the thousands on ship 
and shore again and again iterated 
their glad and mutual huzzas as she 
met the element. Commodore Biddle, 
seated at the giant figurehead of the 
Hercules, gave her the name ‘Penn- 
sylvania’ with the appropriate cere- 
monies. Her descent was very slight, 
the swell of the river gentle, and with 
one proud bound, that-seemed to a 
landsman like the rolling of a world, 
she sat erect on the bosom of the 
Delaware and sailed like a queen of 
the waves between the double lines 
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of subject boats to receive their hom- 
age. So perfectly easy was the launch 
that from the instant she touched the 
water till she floated on its level sur- 
face was but five and twenty seconds. 
The roaring of the cannon had 
ceased, but the acclamations con- 
tinued. As each steamboat and ves- 
sel neared her she was cheered vocif- 
erously, and those on board respond- 
ed with equal cordiality. 

“The Pennsylvania is admired as 
possessing the qualities of capacity, 
strength and fast sailing. She is a 
splendid specimen of the science of 
naval architecture of the present day, 
although commenced fifteen years 
ago. She is very properly an object 
of pride to the mechanical workers 
of Philadelphia. She is pierced for 
136 guns, 32-pounders and cannon- 
ades, and will be the most formidable 
ship afloat. It was highly appropriate 
that Commodore Biddle, a Philadel- 
phian, should have the honor of nam- 
ing her. The launch was considered 
technically perfect. The able assis- 
tants of Mr. Humphrey were Mr. 
Hart, naval constructor of the navy 
yard at New York, and Mr. John 
Lenthall, naval constructor of this 
city, who is a pupil of Mr. Humph- 
rey. The architect is of this city, as 
well as Mr. James Keen, who built 
her. On the occasion of the launch 
Commander McCauley and Lieuten- 
ants Ritchie and Pennington had 
charge of the ship. All these gentle- 
men are Philadelphians. Commo- 
dore Stewart, commandant of the 
navy yard, and Capt. Reed were 
among the distinguished officers on 
beard. 

Such was the first line-of-battle 
ship Pennsylvania. She was the 
greatest of her kind, and excited le- 
gitimate wonder. Of course, we did 
not dream of iron-clad ships when 
she was launched, much less of bat- 
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tle monsters constructed entirely of 
iron and steel. But the complete line- 
of-battle ship, wooden though she 
was, was a splendid thing. The mar- 
tial equipment of the decks impressed 
one especially. There were the bat- 
tle axes and pikes and grappling 
irons, and all the paraphernalia of 
fierce hand-to-hand warfare. 

Yet I must say that, in contrast 
with all that, the modern cruisers. 
and battleships are to us old gray- 
heads like an Aladdin’s dream. 
Where we were equipped to kill one 
man, they are designed to slay hun- 
dreds, provided the projectile strikes. 
My own impression, however, is that 
there will never be more than one or: 
two serious engagements between 
such ships in any war. In other words, 
I would not be surprised if the first 
fight were the last one. Our chief 
destructive power will reside in sub- 
marine boats, or at least in some kind 
of vessel that will not cost $6,000,- 
000 of $7,000,000 each to build and 
equip. I think that most of the older 
navy Officers agree in that. 

The navy of to-day cannot afford 
to dispense as early as, in many 
cases, it has been doing with the ser- 
vices of hale and energetic officers: 
who served in the old navy. There 
is, for instance, Rear-Admiral Mel- 
ville, who is about to retire because 
of the legal limit of age. There is 
no man living, I believe, more fitted 
to exercise a responsible and broad 
command than he. Why should he 
be put upon the shelf? The coun- 
try needs him, because he can give 
her such service as none other can. 
His first step from an apprentice at 
the machine works in Brooklyn to 
the post of assistant engineer in the 
navy, at the commencement of the 
Civil War, and his advancement to 
his present high rank of engineer-in- 
chief of the navy truly show a rec- 
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ord of unequalled brilliancy, either 
on sea or shore duty, and no one 
is better equipped as commandant to 
make League Island what it natural- 
ly should be—the greatest naval sta- 
tion in the United States. It would 
be well if the two regular grades 
of admiral and vice-admiral were 
created in our navy, if only for the 
retention in active service, in a more 
or less advisory capacity, of such 
men as Melville and a few others. 
The grade of Admiral does not now 
exist except for the lifetime of Dew- 
ey, who well deserves his position 
under present regulations, and rear- 
admirals are becoming quite as plen- 
tiful as the leaves in Vallombrosa. It 
is not a good way to weed out the 
service—the promotion of men upon 
their retirement—and it is far from 
wise to make an indiscriminate ap- 
plication of a rule of retirement to 
men of ripe age, who yet are more 
vigorous and capable intellectually 
than hundreds of their juniors, though 
the latter may arrive eventually 
through the irony of political promo- 
tion to a much higher rank than 
theirs—Commodore L. P. Ashmead, 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


HAUNTED. 
(From Le Figaro.) 


It was in the Bay of Toulon, on 
board the Russian frigate Livadia. 

While in the company of several 
French naval officers, I made the ac- 
quaintance of some officers. belonging 
to the Russian man-of-war; and the 
latter had invited me, the only civilian 
at the party, to the banquet in honor 
of my friends of the squadron. - 

The Russians are strong-headed 
drinkers, as everybody knows; but 
their officers particularly maintain the 
national reputation in this respect; 
and it is well understood among 
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French naval folk that an invitation 
to visit any of the Czar’s vessels 
means to indulge in libations that 
will be talked of for a long time. It 
is true, of course, that these things. 
happen among respectable, well edu- 
cated men, without any noise, and as 
discreetly as possible. Sentries are 
stationed at the doors with orders to 
prevent any one from entering; and 
everybody drinks until he cannot 
drink any more. 

On the evening referred to things 
went on in the usual style. The 
banquet had -been exquisite, and was. 
admirably served; the company had 
eaten a great deal, drunk a great 
deal, and talked a great deal more. 
Very agreeably, too. The French 
language passing through Russian lips. 
takes a charming odd accent which 
delighted me; and all those officers 
spoke French as fluently as any 
boulevardin. They were all good 
natured and witty. They were all 
men of refinement also. In that race 
refinement has a special mark, a charm 
of aristocratic courtesy which never 
fails to attract. It is because in Rus- 
sia the all-equalizing level of rising 
democracy has not yet reached the 
upper classes as it has done else- 
where. 

The stewards in black dress-coats 
and white cravats, never stopped fill- 
ing the glasses with champagne. 
Champagne is the favorite wine of the- 
Russians. They drink it, not by sips, 
as it is polite to do among us, nor 
even as it is drunk in cabinet particu- 
lier—when the wine “flows in tor- 
rents,” to use a hackneyed phrase-— 
but as really robust drinkers only 
can drink it; throwing back the head 
and emptying the glass at one move- 
ment. It was thus they drank it on 
board the Livadia; and the stewards: 
were kept busy replenishing the 
glasses. 

There were plenty of liquors—La. 
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Fine and Kummel, served in port 
wine glasses, but all preferred cham- 
pagne, especially my neighbor. The 
amount of Méet which that officer 
absorbed was absolutely extraordi- 
nary. 

He was a very handsome young 
man—very tall also, and very strong 
—with fair hair and blue eyes, steel 
blue eyes, which lighted up at cer- 
tain moments with a cold flame. His 
conversation was uncommonly at- 
tractive. He knew Paris and her 
boulevards by heart—all the places 
about which all fashionable people 
talk, but which only the initiated ever 
frequent. 
Comedie Francaise and the Eden 
of Mme. de X—— and Mlle. Z—— 
in absolutely Parisian style, and in a 
language that would have done credit 
to any of our most accomplished club- 
men. And in the meantime glasses 
succeeded glasses. He would hold his 
glass by its thin crystal stem, extend 
it to the waiter, and the golden fluid 
would instantly disappear down his 
throat. 

“So you leave for Paris to-mor- 
tow?” he asked. “I was to leave,” I 
replied, “but I postponed my depart- 
ure to be present at the torpedo 
maneuvers of the squadron.” 

He started—a bright light shone in 
his eyes, then a sudden thought 
seemed to throw him into a deep 
study. 

“Then you are really interested in 
torpedoes?” he asked, after a few 
moments. 

“Yes,” I replied. “The torpedo is 
so terrible a weapon. It is making 
the whole world anxious just at pres- 
ent; everybody is talking about it.” 

“Oh! indeed! * * * Well, see 
here. Nobody in the world can talk 
to you about it as I can—nobody.” 

He leaned forward upon his elbows, 
apparently buried in thought. Then, 
all of a sudden, he asked me: 


He talked to me about the ' 
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“Did you ever hear about the use 
of torpedoes during the Turco-Rus- 
sian War?” 

“Certainly.” 

“It was I that blew up that Turkish 
man-of-war.” 

He emphasized each word, and 
watched my face closely, as if tu 
seize the impression his was creating. 

“You?” 

“It was a horrible thing—was it 
not? A horrible thing?” 

Again he lapsed into silence a mo- 
ment, then he continued: 

“Oh, what would I not give never 
to have done that! * * * You ad- 
mire me! * * * T have heard too 
much praise about it; I have been ioo 
often told that I was a hero—yes, a 
hero. I got rewards, decorations, pro- 
motions. * * * Well, I would 
give all I have, and I do not know 
how much more also, never to have 
done that thing. * * * Listen, I am 
going to tell you how it happened.” 
And he began, evidently not so much 
with an idea of interesting me, as of 
clearing his mind by making me his 
confidant. 

“It was on the Danube, you will 
remember. * * * For several days 
we had remained anchored near the 
Turkish flotilla—a few kilometer 
only from it, but hidden from each 
other by the curves of the river. 
You would almost have called it a 
sea, it is so broad and deep at that 
particular point. We watched each 
other pretty closely; we were well 
upon our guard. But maneuvering 
was difficult there, on account of sand 
bars; and a surprise was really not 
to be feared at all. Still, we all ex- 
pected to be attacked by the Turks, 
who were far the most numerous and 
better armed. They did not come. 
Then we made up our minds to at- 
tack them with torpedoes. I was se- 
lected to command the launch that 
was to make the attempt. For in 
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those days, the torpedo was not the 
instrument with which you are fa- 
miliar to-day. It was a much simpler 
affair, but also much less easy to use. 
The torpedo had to be placed right 
against the side of the vessel, and 
then fired with a battery, while the 
attacking party got away as best they 
could. 

“I started in the middle of a dark 
night—black—profoundly calm, in the 
solemn silence of the vast plains which 
environed us. My men were fellows 
of tried courage and resolute, men 
on whom I could rely; and I was full 
of hope. Nevertheless the undertak- 
ing was a difficult one; and our com- 
mander, as he pressed my hand at the 
moment of our departure, saying, ‘I 
commend you to the grace of God!’ 
could not conceal his emotion. We 
had either to succeed, or * * * In- 
deed, if the Turks observed the at- 
tempt in time the chances were that 
none of us could escape. But, for all 
that, I only felt'a thrill of pleasure. 
Think of it, think of it, trying a new 
system of attack, inaugurating a revo- 
lution in the navy. And then, again, 
if we succeeded, what a result. * * * 
The idea of destroying a great man- 
of-war with such a boat. 

“The oars were wrapped with tow; 
we made no noise as we proceeded. 
Finally I could distinguish the Turk- 
ish flotilla. The:admiral’s vessel was 
in front, in the first line. Its enor- 
mous masts made a great black 
shadow against the still water. * * * 
It was the flagship I had selected for 
attack; there was no sound, absolutely 
none. They never suspected any- 
thing; they never dreamed of any 
danger. And they had scarcely any 
lights. They were anchored there, 
in the most peaceful, unsuspecting 
way possible. 

“We approached. * * * At that 
moment I felt my heart beating very 
fast; I was certain of success. My 
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men rowed on swiftly, silently; with- 
out one false movement; without a 
breath. We -came right close to 
them; and still they had observed 
nothing. I fixed the torpedo. * * * 
Oh! when I pushed it against the side 
of the ship, what a furious joy I felt. 
I would have liked to yell at them, to 
taunt them, but the job was not yet 
finished. We turned around, the 
sailors all bent to their oars, and a 
few vigorous sweeps sent us at a safe 
distance from the Turk. Then, all 
of a sudden, there was a terrible 
turmoil on board the ship, * * * a 
terrible outburst of noise. The senti- 
nels uttered frightful cries. ‘Torpe- 
do!’ they shouted in their language— 
‘torpedo!’ 

“I must tell you that the Turks, 
knowing very little about torpedoes, 
had the most fearful fancies con- 
cerning them. A torpedo was, to 
their imagination, a fantastic engine 
of death and destruction. It was, in- 
deed! in very fact! * * * They 
did not even have presence of mind 
enough to fire on our boat when we 
were still only a cable’s length dis- 
tant; and the moment I found we 
were at the strictly necessary dis- 
tance, I let loose the electric current, 
and immediately a cry went up—hor- 
rible, superhuman. * * * Qh! 
that cry!—no, no, you could never 
conceive anything like it! I am 
brave—you can believe me in that! I 
am afraid of nothing—but that cry; 
oh! And everything was swallowed 
up—everything; the ship and the 
crew, the officers and the sailors, sim- 
ultaneously with that hideous outery 
of terror, of horror! * * *” 


* * * 


He clasped both hands, closing his 
ears as in a frenzy; and his eyes, 
fixed by the undefaceable vision of 
that recollection, stared wildly before 
him. 
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“What a frightful thing!” I said, 
myself deeply impressed. “And were 
there many on board?” 


“Many?—how do I know? And 
furthermore, what do I care? That 
is not the thing which torments me. 
* * * Destruction, death; that is 
war—necessary, unavoidable. The 
thing that terrifies me, the thing 
I cannot get rid of—is that hideous 
clamor out of the blackness! * * * 
It pursues me still, unceasingly. * * * 
Would it not have been better to 
have gone down with the ship? Bet- 
ter to die? * * * It is haunting 
me—never leaves me. Sometimes in 
the day, even in the midst of the 
sunlight—while everything is lumi- 
nosity and life around me—I have to 
stop, to close my eyes, and listen to 
it—that horrible cry! But it is worse 
by night in the darkness. When any 
sound comes to my ears, it is not a 
carriage rumble that I heard, or a 
cow, or any other ordinary sound— 
no, it is the Turkish crew roaring in 
the darkness. * * * And it all hap- 
pened years ago, a long time ago; but 
I cannot forget it—I will never, never 
be able to forget it.” * * * 


He paused a moment—then fixing 
his frightened eyes upon me asked, 
with a strangely suppliant tone in 
his voice :— 

“What shall I do? * * * Tell me! 
—what can I possibly do? See! But 
no, it is impossible! never—never.” 

With a great effort he seemed to 
calm himself; but the glass slipped 
from his trembling hand, to shiver 
itself on the polished floor. A waiter 
hastened forward and brought anoth- 
er glass, which he proceeded to fill. 

All possible toasts had been drunk 
—still the party continued to drink. 
Bottles of champagne were being con- 
tinually emptied, and quantities of 
‘kimmel disappeared. 
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“It was suffocatingly hot in the 
apartment under that iron ceiling. 

They opened the side ports. A 
cool whiff of air rushed into our 
faces, a sea wind, full of keen odors, 
cool and refreshing. And suddenly 
from a neighboring ship rang out a 
cry —a_ sentry’s cry — long-drawn, 
modulated, solemn. My neighbor, 
who had seemed almost unconscious, 
seized my arm, squeezed it hard, and. 
bringing his face close to mine, ex- 
claimed in a hoarse whisper :—“Do 
you hear it? Do you hear it?” His 
eyes grew larger—a wilder terror 
contracted his face; the fine glass he 
held in his hand burst into pieces be- 
tween his fingers—and, letting go my 
arm, with a sob, he fell heavily to the 
floor. 


MANAHIKI SOUL-SNARERS. 


STRANGE SUPERSTITION From THE 
Matay PENINSULA. 


A little while ago, while turning 
over some mementos of many years 
spent in the Pacific islands, I came 
across a small circle of fine cane 
about two inches in diameter; from 
the side toward the center a delicate 
network of fibers of some plant was 
constructed, leaving a small hole in 
the center large enough for, say, a 
bee to crawl through. The article 
weighed less than a quarter of an 
ounce, yet, small and harmless as it 
appeared, it is not so very many years 
ago that it and others like it were 
objects of deadly terror to the natives 
of many of the Pacific islands, par- 
ticularly those of Manahiki (Humph- 
rey Island), for the simple-looking 
thing was a “soul catcher’—that is, 
a destroyer of human life. 

Manahiki is one of a group of low- 
lying atoll islands to the north-north- 
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west of Samoa, and its people to-day 
are about the best educated of all 
the Malayo-Polynesian people. They 
elect a king and parliament, have 
one of the most beautifully adorned 
churches in the Pacific islands and 
nearly all the younger members of 
the community can now not only 
speak, but read and write English. 
The island is—for an atoll—unusual- 
ly fertile, and the people a fine, stal- 
wart, handsome, copper-colored race. 
The main industries are the making 
of “copra” (dried cocoanut) and 
diving for pearl shell. 


“Soul catching” “in the heathen 
days, prior to 1863, could be and was 
practiced by anyone who desired re- 
venge or the life of an enemy. In- 
deed, although the people were nomi- 
nally Christians in 1873, it was still 
in vogue. The modus operandi is 
very simple: Say that two men, Rika 
and Tetoro, quarrel, Rika accuses 
Tetoro of going out into the lagoon 
at night time, lifting his (Rika’s) 
fish traps and abstracting the con- 
tents. He therefore demands com- 
pensation. Tetoro denies the theft. 
The relatives of both men take sides 
and the quarrel assumes all the ele- 
ments of a feud, with bloodshed. It 
may be that Tetoro is a man of 
means, of chiefly rank and influence, 
and treats his accuser with scorn. 

“Very well,” the injured Rika cries. 
“Tf I cannot get justice from you I 
shall snare your soul and you will 
die of a wasting sickness.” 


Tetoro, even if he is innocent, be- 
gins to feel uneasy at this threat, and, 
while vigorously denying the theft, 
offers Rika a present of a pig to end 
the matter. Rika’s relatives at once 
clamor, not only for their original 
demands, but for the pig as well. 
Possibly a free fight ensues and Ri- 
ka’s people get badly used, and 
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threats of “soul snaring” are heard 
on all sides. 

Then Rika’s wife makes the snare 
for Tetoro’s soul. Taking her mat 
out into the village square she sus- 
pends the snare from the branches of 
trees, or sticks placed in the ground 
in such a position that she can close- 
ly watch the orifice in the center of 
the square. Rika’s friends—male and 
female—come with her. They bring 
food, and eat it, and throw fragments 
under the snare to attract the flies, 
with which the island is infested. If 
but one fly crawls through the hole 
Tetoro is a dead man, unless he sud- 
denly gives in and allows himself to 
be bled. For not only do Rika’s peo- 
ple watch the snare, but his own as 
well. No one of them would dare 
to attempt to destroy the snare—the 
death of the interferer by occult pow- 
er ‘would certainly follow. 


And so for hours and hours—some- 
times for days—many pairs of eyes 
watch the little circle of cane and 
Tetoro and his friends are now ready 
to yield, but feel that still more ex- 
tortionate demands may be made. 
Then at last a fly is seen to go 
through and a shout goes through 
the village. 

“Ua hopo te lago! Ua hopo te 
lago!” (A fly has passed through.) 
Tetoro hears the cries and immedi- 
ately imagines he feels ill. His wife 
and relatives crowd about him and 
try to cheer him up, but his face as- 
sumes a melancholy look, and as the 
time passes on he refuses his food. 
Perhaps he may confess that he did 
steal Rika’s fish, and tremblingly of- 
fers to make full restitution if Rika 
will catch a fly and make it go 
through the circle from the reverse 
side from which the first one entered 
voluntarily. Usually this is done and 
what might have become a lasting 
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family feud had Tetoro died of 
“funk,” through being bewitched, 
ends up by the payment of so much 
property to Rika, and a feast for 
which both parties provide the viands. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


World’s Fighting Ships 
(Naval Encyclopedia and Year 
Book). Fred T. Jane, 1903. Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
New York: Munn & Co. Pp. 422. 


All the 


This valuable and interesting naval 
annual is now in its sixth year, and 
while each successive edition has 
shown marked progress, the last ex- 
hibits greater changes from its pre- 
decessor than perhaps any of the 
previous issues. 

The most striking change exhibited 
by this latest issue is the marginal 
index, by means of which the reader 
can readily turn to the fleet of any 
particular nation. The next is the 
change in arrangement of the navies 
in the text; they are now no longer 
in the alphabetical order of the States, 
but in their order of importance or 
strength, at least so far as the eight 
principal navies is concerned, while 
the rest are grouped geographically 
(Northern Europe, Southern Europe, 
Asia, South America, etc.). Finally 
the rating of many ships has been 
changed, according to a new scheme. 

Some of the minor innovations are 
(1) the introduction at the beginning 
of each navy of the flags and naval 
ensigns (admiral’s flags, etc.), (2) 
sketch maps of dock yards, (3) illus- 
trations of uniforms, (4) sketches of 
conning towers, etc. 

There are also two notable articles, 
viz.; New Construction and Warship 
Engineering, both of which are excel- 
lent studies in the world’s progress 
in these two fields. There are also 
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essays on the usual subjects of gun- 
nery, torpedoes, submarines, aerostat- 
ics, strategy and tactics, naval maneu- 
vers, etc. 

The illustrations are excellent 
(mostly from photographs), and in- 
numerable corrections from previous 
issues are noted. The silhouettes are 
more accurate than ever before, and 
constitute an excellent aid to identifi- 
cation of warships or their classes, 
as well as an interesting and valuable 
feature of the work in other respects. 

The volume is essential to all naval 
vessels and coast forts, and constitutes 
a unique work of reference for the 
world’s navies, in a field which is not 
covered by any similar work. 


The Principles of Land Defence and 
Their Application to the Conditions 
of To-day. Captain H. F. Thuil- 
lier, Royal Engineers. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1902. 
Pp. 384. 

A work on the subject, based on 
the most recent war experiences and 
involving the most advanced theoret- 
ical ideas of the latest authorities, 
has been needed for some time, in 
order to enable tacticians to appre- 
ciate the methods required to meet 
the conditions of to-day. The pres- 
ent work is radical in its views, 
throws aside all the old forms that 
have become useless, and presents 
the results of the most recent actual 
experiences, leaving nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of originality, clear- 
ness and common sense. 

The tactics and organization of 
fortifications for land defense are 
particularly considered, and this for 
the use of the entire army, and not 
alone for the technical troops,—artil- 
lery, engineers or pioneers. 

The development of the subject in 
a historical sense is first treated, with 
numerous illustrations from _ the 
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‘sieges of various times, including the 
American Civil War, the Peninsu- 
lar War, Plevna, Sebastopol, the 
Franco-German War and finally the 
Boer War. 

The work is well illustrated by 
maps and diagrams, and closes with 
an appendix containing General Ba- 
‘den-Powell’s Report on the Siege of 
Mafeking. 

It is an excellent treatise, thor- 
oughly modern in material and in 
spirit, and perhaps the best work on 
the subject now available. The 
views presented are the latest and 
‘best of the highest authorities, espe- 
‘cially of the advanced school, and 
‘its study can be consciously recom- 
mended to all officers of the army. 
It is the most important additon to 
the literature of the subject that has 
appeared in the last quarter century. 


_Neue Formen der Panzer-Fortifica- 
tion. Von Victor Tilschkert. Vi- 
enna: L. W. Seidel & Sohn. 1902. 
Pp. 42. 

This pamphlet, by Colonel Tilsch- 
‘kert of the Austrian army, contains 
the latest European ideas on heavy 
‘gun battery construction, and in- 
«ludes Sauer’s, Schumann’s, Leith- 
ner’s, Witte’s and Wagner’s views, 
-as well as Martalembert’s and Maxi- 
«milian’s, 
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The new forms of armored forti- 


fications (beautifully illustrated by 
large colored diagrams) comprise: 


1. An armored group of 3 gun tur- 
rets (each with 2 casemate guns) 
and 2 motor turrets. 

2..Gun turret with projecting up- 
per part, the whole forming 2 case- 
mates, the upper for I gun and I mi- 
trailleuse. Profile. 

3. Same. Plan. 

4. I5-cm. gun turret, with con- 
crete base. Plan. 

5. Same. Profile. 

6. Gun turret with 2 attached mor- 
tar turrets (all in one large turret). 
Plan. 

8. Same. Profile. 

9. Gun turret for the outer fort or 
keep. (This is also a type of mortar 
or howitzer turret.) 

to. Gun turret behind the inner 
parapet (1 gun and 1 mitrailleuse in 
casemate). 

11. Gun turret with two casemates. 
Profile. 


The work is of value as present- 
ing the latest European ideas on a 
subject which will come into plan in 
the defense of our coast forts on 
both land and sea side, and in any 
future land fortifications that we 
may need, besides being of use in 
studying the art of fortification in 


general. 
3. PW: 
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COLONEL ROBERT .L. MEADE. 


Born in District of Columbia. Ap- 
pointed from Tennessee. Commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant, June 14, 
1862 ; Gosport, 
1862; 


1862-3; had command of a company 


Marine Barracks, 


Marine Barracks, Brooklyn, 
of marines on duty in the city of 
New York during the eight days’ riot 
in that city in July, 1863; S. A. 
1863; taken 
prisoner, September 7, 1863, in the 
night attack on Fort Sumter; -° bre- 
vetted first lieutenant for gallant and 


Blockading Squadron, 


meritorious services. Commissioned 
as first lieutenant, April 2, 1864; Ma- 
1864-5; 
steam sloop Shenandoah, Asiatic 
Squadron, 1865-9; Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, 1869-72; Marine Barracks, 
Brooklyn, 1873; 

Lakes, 1873-4; 

Brooklyn, 1875-8. 
captain, 1876; fleet marine officer, S.A. 


rine Barracks, Brooklyn, 


Michigan, on the 
Marine Barracks, 


Commissined as 


Station, 1877-9; Marine Barracks, 
Brooklyn, 1879-82; Marine Barracks, 
1883-5; Marine Barracks, 
Brooklyn, 1885; Marine Barracks, 
Pensacola, 1885; expedition to Pana- 
ma, April and May, 1885; Marine 
Barracks, Brooklyn, 1886-7; Marine 
Barracks, Boston, Mass., 1887-8; 
Richmond, S. A. Station, 1888-90; 
commanding Marine Barracks, Navy 
Yard, Washington, 1890-2. Com- 
missioned major, September 6, 1892; 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, League 
Island, Pa., 1892; Marine Barracks, 
Boston, 1894 to 1897; Marine Bar- 
racks, Navy Yard, Portsmouth, De- 
cember, 1897, to 1808; April, 1898, 
U. S. S. New York to June, 1808. 
Commissioned lieutenant colonel 
August 10, 1898; Marine Barracks, 
New York,- 1900 to 1902. Com- 
missioned colonel March 3, 1899; Ma- 
rine Barracks, Mare Island, Cal., 
February, 1903, to date. 


Boston, 








